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A WONDER. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


Still alway groweth in me the great wonder, 
When all the fields are blushing like dawn, 

And only one poor little flower plowed under, 
That I can see no flowers, that one being gone; 
No flower of all, because of that one being gone. 


Aye, even in me groweth the great wonder, 
When all the hills are shining, white and red, 
And only one little flower plowed under, 
That it were all as one if all were dead; 
Aye, all as one if all the flowers were dead. 


I cannot feel the beauty of the roses; 
Their soft leaves to me but layers of dust; 

Out of my opening hard each blessing closes ; 
Nothing is left me but my hope and trust; 
Nothing but heavenly hope and heavenly trust. 


I get no sweetness of the sweetest places ; 
My house, my friends, no longer comfort me ; 
Strange, somehow, grow the old familiar faces ; 
For I can nothing have, not having thee; 
All my possessions I possessed through thee. 


Having, I have them not—strange contradiction ! 
Heaven needs must cast its shadow on our earth: 
Yes, drown us in the waters of affliction, 
Breast high, to make us know our treasure’s worth; 
To make us know how much our love is worth. 


And while I mourn, the anguish of my story 
Breaks, as the wave breaks on the hidden bar ; 
Thou art but hidden in the deeps of glory, 
Even as the sunshine hides the lessening star, 
And with true love I love thee from afar. 


I know our Father must be good, not evil, 
And murmur not for faith’s sake at my ill, 
Nor at the mystery of the working cavil, 
That somehow bindeth all things in his will, 
And though he slay me makes me trust him still. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


NO MORE SEA. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


‘. 
As, when the friends we dearly love 
Go sailing over sea, 
For all the joy to which they go, 
Our hearts will saddened be ; 


So when upon that sea which rolls 
All earth and heav2n between, 

Those whom we love upon the deck 
Of death’s great ship are seen ; 


For all the joy to which they go, 
Though heaven be e’er so sweet, 

And e’er so good and wonderful 
The folk they go to nicet; 


As with the intensest gaze we watch, 
And see them fade from sight, 
God help us, but our human hearts 
. Are anything but light! 


II. 
As, when the friends we dearly love 
Have gone beyond the sea, 
The far-off lands in which they bide 
More real get to be; 


So when our loved ones once have crossed 
Death's lone and silent sea, 

And in a country new and strange 
Found immortality ; 


The heavenly land in which they bide, 
Which erst did ever seem 

An unsubstantial pageant vast,— 
A dreamer’s idle dream ,— 


Becomes as solid to my soul 
As is the earth I tread, 

What time I walk with reverent feet. 
The city of the dead. 


Not Europe seems soreal tome, - 
The Alps not so eterne, 

As that dear land for which at times 
My heart doth inly burn. 


And not so sure am I that whom 
The Atlantic's waves divide 

Will meet again, some happy day, 
And linger side by side, 


As that the day shall surely come 
When I, with all I love 

Shall meet again, and clasp and kiss 
In that dear land above. 


—<-a 


“NONE BUT THE UNHAPPY.” 


{ heard it said, not long since, by an intelligent wo- 
man, the wife of a college professor, “When I can see a 
single feminine advocate of Woman Suffrage, who is 
also a happy wife and mother, I will believe in it.” 

The remark amazed me. I thought of the happy 
household of James and Lucretia Mott,as I sawita 
dozen years ago—he as strong in his clear good sense as 
she in her womanly instinct, and both of them so blest 
and so blessing, so peaceful and so useful—with chil- 
dren and grandchildren around their board. [ thought 
of the ample farmhouse where Stephen and Abby Fos- 
ter dwelt in love—where the outcast, the slave and the 
sinner were guests more welcome than kings would 
have been, though kings would have been treated just 
the same—where the master and mistress, so intense in 
their individualities, were yet so perfect in their accord, 
“distinct as the billows, yet one a3 the sea.” [ thought 
of these and others such as these, aud I was compelled 
to answer, “My dear young lady, it is not perhaps your 
fault but your misfortune, that you have not mingled in 
the very best society.” 

Yet it was not hard, on reflection, to see just the ori- 
gin of this singular impression. As I take it, the fact is 
about as follows :— 

Among fugitive slaves, and aflerwards among my 
own black soldiers (whom I found as slaves, with fugi- 
tive masters), I made one discovery. Those who hated 
slavery most were those who had been worst treated and 
those who had been best treated. The former, because 
the iron had entered their souls most deeply. ‘The lat- 
ter, because their happier lot had made them more in- 
telligent and more sensitive; because they understood 
better the sufferings of others, and knew that it was but 
a happy accident which had thus far saved themselves. 
The very kindness that had protected and en- 
lightened them had made them, in the end, more dis- 
satisfied with their condition. In the “Denmark Ve- 
sey” insurrection in Charleston in 1822, the magistrates 
said with surprise, in their report, that it was the most 
favored and petted slaves who were the leaders of the 
revolt. Such a thing would surprise no one who under- 
stood human nature. 

Now what was true of chattel-slavery is just as true 
of that milder and far more insidious slavery, called 
“the subjection of woman.” There are two paths out 
of it—two ways which lead to rebellion. By one path 
come those who have personally suffered keen wrongs 
—women who have been tortured, individually, througa 
the false position of their sex. The outraged wife, the 
mother bereaved of her children by the cruelty of the 
law, the daughters who have seen their mother’s wages 
claimed by their father and spent in drink—they speak 
from experience. Their title is the same with that of 
the slave who can show the stripes on his back. But 
beside these stand another class whose very happiness 
has taught them to pity sorrow—whose very privileges 
have opened their eyes, and made them wish that all 
should share the same. I find that women whose pri- 
vate lives have been all sunshine are as often realy 
to protest against “subjection” as are the most wronged 
and miserable. “There goes my wicked self, but for the 
grace of God,” said the old English preacher, as a drunk- 
ard reeled by. “There goes my wretched self, but for 
the exceptional advantages of my lot,” may many a 
happy woman say, when she sees the wrongs that soci- 
ety has inflicted on her sister. More even than from 
the great multitude of the miserable, I think that the 
Woman Suffrage movement draws its recruits from the 
ranks of the happy. 2. @. &. 
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PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING.---No 13. 


MIRIAM M,. COLE, 





In Western Ohio, perched on an eminence overlook- 
ing a wide stretch of country, with the pleasant vil- 
lage of Sidney nestled below, and a bold bluff skirted by 
a railroad lying across the valley, stands a substantial, 
unpretending farm-house. Forest and fruit trees are 
grouped around it, its verandas are picturesque with 
vines, and from its windows one may watch the glori2s 
of sunset or the grand marshalling of clouds that pre- 
cedes a rising tempest. 

Here, pervading the house like an atmosphere, is one 
of the contributors of the JOURNAL, the whilom editor 
of the Woman's Advocate ; herself a woman’s adyo- 
‘cate so fascinating and persuasive that one might be 
; tempted into falling from grace and™turning traitor 
to “the cause” just for the pleasure of being converted 








by her again and again. Nothing could be more unlike 
the traditional strong-minded woman than this bright- 
eyed divinity of the household, whose smiles ripple away 
in dimples, and whose abundant brown curls never will 
learn the proprieties; who believes in order and neat- 
ness, and surrounds herself with the evidences of a re- 
fined taste; whose table is furnished with delicious but- 
ter of her own making, whose jellies and sweetmeats 
are always a success, and whose biscuits are light as sea- 
foam, each one tinged with the delicate brown that is the 
last touch of culinary art. 

Puss, dozing on the hearthrug in the cosiest of par- 
lors till her mistress enters, and then jumping into her 
lap to be petted, has no idea that that mistress is “a 
shrieker.” Tom, the favorite horse, who rummages 
her pockets for apples and lumps of sugar, and is a pat- 
tern of docility when she holds the reins, has never sus- 
pected it; the colored maid-of.all-work, who finds in her 
mistress the kindest of friends, and most judicious of 
advisers, has no more dreamed of it than have the poor 
families in the neighborhood whose sorrows she makes 
her own, and to whose necessities in every emergency 
she is the ministering angel. 

The fair-haired daughter, with eyes full of dreams, a 


dweller in the mystic border-land between childhood | 


and girlhood, haunted alternately by the fairies of the 
one, and the heroes of the other, finds herself the object 
of alove none the Jess tender because it would secure to 
her an unrestricted career, noble aims and a useful life; 
while the strong true man, the courteous gentleman, who 
feels no derogation of his dignity in recognizing a wo- 
mnan as his peer, seems profoundly unconscious that any 


she likes to do it, rather than because it ought to be 
done, gathers violets and daisies along the graceful 
sweep of the valley instead of climbing, step by step— 
with bleeding teet if need be—to the as yet undreamed- 
of heights of her best possibilities. Ah, bright-eyed 
| Miriam, have more than half a mind to turn traitor, 
| and tell of those drawers and boxes filled with the un- 
finished productions of your pen, poems, tales, sketches, 
lectures, essays and novels; there they lie in all stages 
| of forwardness, from a few lines to hundreds of pages, 
broken off many of them in the middle of a sentence, 
| and destined, I fear, never to be resumed. 
| Where is the spiritual adhesive plaster that will hold 
| you to a purpose, that will make you stick to an idea 
till you have embodied it in the best manner that is pos- 
sible to you? Where is the persistence, grim as a fate, 
that will hold you in its relentless grasp and compel you 
to finish what you®begin? Should that plaster be 
| found, that fate overtake you, you will do better work 
| than you have yet dreamed of, good as what you have 
| done has been; you will find a new significance in Jabor, 
a new beauty in reform, and I shall have the pleasure of 
writing another chapter upon one of the People Worth 
| Knowing. CreLia BURLEIGH. 
159 HUNTINGTON Sr., BROOKLYN. 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Clara Barton is organizing and magaging hospitals in 
Alsatia. 


Women doctors are getting to be rather liked and 
| sought after than otherwise, in England. 








adverse fate overtook him when he became the husband | 


of @ strong-minded woman. 

He sips his coffee with evident satisfaction, relishes 
his favorite dishes none the less that they are prepared 
under his wite’s supervision, does not have his temper 
tried by finding his stockings out at the toe nor his shirt 
minus its full quota of buttons. 

He pays his wife the graceful compliment of dressing 
with as much neatness as when he was a bachelor, of be- 
ing as polite to her as to other women, and of sharing 
with her his best thoughts. He sees her to the station 
and looks well after her comfort when she goes to a con- 
vention, and is there to meet her on her return. It 
seems neyer to have occurred to him that a chivalrous 
care-taking and true courtesy were less due to a woman 
of thought and culture than to one of opposite charac- 
ter. 

“Pray, Mr. Cole, how are you and the family going to 
get along while your wife is away looking after her 
rights?” asked a neighbor meeting him at the station 
where he had gone to see his wife off for the Detroit Con- 
vention. “Much I fancy as you and your family will get 
along while your wite is absent in Cincinnati doing her 
winter shopping. Your case, to be sure, is rather the 


harder of the two, as you have young children, and I un-» 


derstood Mrs. Smith to say that she had some visiting to 
do, and would be gone a couple of weeks, while Mrs. Cole 
will be gone only three or four days.” What a prosy, 
common-sense view of the situation! 

Mrs. Cole, like so many, I might almost say like most 
of the women who are prominent in the suffrage move- 
ment, carries with her into her public work the sympa- 
thy and approval of a husband, large natured and pro- 
gressive. Her life has been singularly happy, almost ex- 
empt from sorrowful experiences. The daughter of 
wealthy New England parents, almost idolized by her 
father, she had access to the best schools and the best 
society. She was not only permitted but encouraged 
to do her own thinking, and live her own life. Utterly 
averse to the stagnation of a life without aim, on leav- 
ing school she obtained her father’s permission to teach, 
and for several years found in that vocation a delight- 
ful field for the exercise of her powers. As little like 
the traditional sehool-ma’am as she is like the tradi- 
tional strong-minded woman, she brought to her classes 
exuberant spirits, a keen sense of the ludicrous, and an 
enthusiasm which nothing could resist. The dullest 
were brightened by her wit, the most despondent 
cheered by her geniality, the most careless aroused to 
attentiveness by her interest and apt illustrations. To 
the platform sbe brings the qualities that characterized 
her as a teacher; a quick eye for the ludicrous, a merry 
laugh for the awkward contretemps, or passing annoy- 
ance, a wit keen as a Damascus blade, but rendered in- 
nocuous by a quick sympathy and a loving heart. Asa 
speaker Mrs. Cole is graceful and attractive, and never 
fails to make a good impression. And yet, if I mistake 
not, her audiences feel, as she takes her seat, that they 
have barely missed being profoundly moved. Whether 
from timidity or from some other cause only a part, and 
not the best part of her power, is put forth. Endowed 
with great intensity of feeling, her manner is rarely if 
ever impassioned ; with great compass of voice and no 
little dramatic power she clings to her manuscript and 
is somewhat monotonous in delivery. With a face full 
of mobility, and eyes changeful as summer midnight, 
she is simply engaging. In listening to her, one feels 
that it would be a grand thing if she could be caught 
in the whirlpool of a passion so intense that it should 
absorb her wholly; one that would make her furget her- 
self, her surroundings, and the written page, and plunge 
headlong into her subject; should such an experience 
ever come to her I promise her audience a revelation. 
In the meantime she is entertaining, delightful, but not 
more than half in earnest. She plays with her subject 
instead of being mastered by it, does a thing because 


| Mrs. Van Cott, the Methodist revivalist, during her 
| two weeks’ work in Meriden, Conn., added sixty converts 
| to the church. 

Mrs. Mary Lowell Putnam, of Lowell, Mass., has made 
another voluminous donation to the library of the 
National Soldiers’ Home at Dayton. 


Edward Everett declared that Mrs. John Quincy 
Adams, when mistress of the White House, had the best. 
manners of any woman he had ever met in the world. 

Vienna Demorest, the New York girl whose song 
Nilsson has promised to sing, is a daughter of the fash- 
ion directress. Her voice is pronounced superb and her 
execution marvellous. 


Among the Americans shut up in Paris are Dr. Mary 
C. Putnam, daughter of Putnam, the New York pub- 
lisher, and who was lately elected to a Professorship in 
the Medical College at the latter place. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, of Hartford, has re- 
cently been engaged in the work of sending into every 
family in the State of Connecticut a tract entitled ‘The 
Legal Disabilities of Married Women.” 

Lady Pigott, an English lady, very famous as an agri- 
culturist, is now nursing the wounded at Metz. She 
describes the Prussians as “loud and consequential,” the 
French “pale and haggard,” and both weary of war. 


The Boston Times announces that Mrs. Samuel Hoop- 
er and her daughter, Miss Alice Hooper, have purchas- 
ed, in London, Washington Allston’s painting of “Eli- 
jah,” as a gift to the Boston Art Museum, that is to be. P 

Miss Edmonia Lewis, the young sculptor, has return- 
ed to Rome. She takes with her a commission to chis- 
ela life-size statue of John Brown for the Union League 
Club of New York, with which she will return next 
spring. 

Annie Russell, the Wickedest Woman in New York, 
voluntarily closed her den on Water street, called in the 
missionaries, reépened her house as ahouse of pray- 
er, and is an enthusiastic worker in the new direction 
she has taken. 


On the twenty-third day of March, 1861, an obscure 
journal in New York published the following item :— 

“A young Swedish girl, Christina Nilsson, has beem 
sent to Paris by the Duchess of Osgothland to be edu- 
cated at her expense, as a singer, in consequence of the: 
great beauty of her voice.” 

It is said that Miss S. A. Bensley, of Pawtucket, R. I, 
now studying vocal music at Leipsic, has a voice very 
remarkable for power, but almost incredibly so for its 
range, the compass extending to high B, an octave 
above the leger space, and about three notes beyond the 
highest reached by Carlotta Patti. 


In accordance with a law of the last Legislature all the 
women prisoners in the four western counties will soon 
be transferred to the jail at Greenfield, Mass., which 
has been fitted up to receive them. They are to have 
female officers over them so far as is practicable, and ef- 
forts will be made to reform as well as publish them. 


Miss Carrol M. Crouse is being strongly put forward 
and supported as a candidate for the Engrossing Clerk- 
ship in the House of Representatives of the Kansas 
Legislature. Miss Crouse is an educated, talented 
young lady, and a citizen of Oswego. She was edu- 
cated at the McDonald Normal and Scientific Institute, 
Macomb, Ill., and is a young lady fitted in every way to 
fill the place with honor and ability. 

The Female*School of Art in London is thriving. 
The works displayed in the exhibition this year include, 
as usual, drawings from life and from nature, from the 
cast and the flat, as well as specimens of modeling, bo- 
tanical studies, and designs fur patterns. In many re- 
spects the pictures show an advance upon those of for- 
mer years; and in general indicate the existence of high 
artistic talent and well applied industry. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. and then stamp it genuine! Who say, “We would give} A word in passing about this profession of teaching. | well as our cheeks. I know it is late in the season to 
A few days since, while searching among the books of woman the highest education, would allow her faculties | It used to be the monopoly of men, as were other good | talk of them with the best effect, but itis never to late 
a certain school-library for information upon a subject the fullest development, provided she will promise never | places. Educational requisitions have become stricter— | to say a good word for good friends; besides, winter has 
to use them.” the teachers’ work harder. They found they could use | many pleasant da — 
a . and m 
then oceupying my mind, I chanced to espy a volume |“ 414 so they rear aloft their airy scheme of educated their brains té better advantage in othe 7 Now it 7P ™ woh inviting sunshine, and 
entitled “Popular Education,” and although it did not : : tage r ways. Now it | an extra mantle will guard against an extra chill. 
id stoster tansited '. idleness for women, and pronounce it good. But while | js hard to find a good male teacher for any but thehigh-| I know a dear young girl who has all the s 1 
promise me the necessary aid, curiosity impelled me to) +.) may deceive many, with the greater number | est places in our efuscticnsi ontem. W rye hoe pinay - Pr preneneeipen. 
open it, and the first thing that met my eyes was an es- . : ‘ P y . omen crowd in n wandering over hill and plain and through still EpIT 
’ their efforts are ineffectual; for the time has gone by | eaver for the more ial and h d . 
say on Female Education. As this was a matter in| 1.1, hichsounding but ieaningless words, iimpos- age € more congenial and more honored occupa- woods to bring the roses back to her cheeks, and they 
which I took a deep interest, I decided to take the book | 5), an a ane | bicw ae oc with i“ va sort tion at any price. Salaries have not been increased in | are coming, and it seems as though her familiar walks The 
away with me for future investigation. / aaguary & 5 proportion to the greater labor and ability required. | laugh for joy at her success. Without health of body to wh 
the relation of the sexes, and sentimental twaddle gener- | 4 nq while the bulk of . . 
And so, at my earliest leisure, I again turned to the - nd while the bulk of our education is in the hands of | we cannot have health of mind, nor can we enjoy the morn! 
’ ’ ally, can arrest the attention or command the respect of | paliot} h i lent . 
essay that had first attracted my attention. On the | 11°. who are really seeking after the truth in thi rd allotiess women they never w ll be. The wicked injus-| very enjoyments of life. The brothers come in from the | 
first page I read, “The time has long since gone by— : a ng alter the truth in Eis mat | tice in apportioning the work and wages of men and | the freshness of out-door air, glowing with health and by a 
’ : ter. Writers of the opposition, who would be heard for teachers i F . , ‘ y 
never to return—when woman’s faculties were deemed at eal te he Ris Ua le ale women teachers is a crying shame to our so-called equita- | ambition, neither of which they need more than their the 1 
incompetent to participate in that high intellectual dis- | ere P y Jy bie republican government. So stand wary of this hon- | sisters who sit pale-fazed, their blood .warmed by fires Sir I 
vine sort of argument, and try something more stringent. db busi fessi f ; : 
cipline which we, the self-constituted lords of creation 7 : ored but abusive profession of teaching, my sisters. | instead of exercise, breathing a dry, impure atmosphere on th 
’ a ?| But, after all, the mistake is that the men who are | Ta, ] . F : . 
saw fit to monopolize as our own peculiar anddnaliena- ditietting on - a tent hall ae doen thediein | ake a clerkslfip of any kind till you can set up in some | instead of the pure, bracing air of heaven. Health, out of 
ble heritage.” . are ie : py yarn ub hopelessly at the broken | independent business venture of your own. For be as- health, is what women need more than anything else for The ii 
Yes, monopolize is just the word for it; but intellect- nem bP ode + baovge Bev digghes, Bonen: b ere sured if men could use their brains to better advantage | the happiness of themselves and the good of future the f 
ual culture is not the only thing men have monopo- a a pact eer Dl cae er eoan fh aeeian an than in teaching, so can you ! generations. Exercise in the open air is certainly one of i. Ste 
lized and are monopolizing. It is this spirit of monop- | Ap oat To return to the pockets ; nothing else, so slight, so ea- | the surest, easiest and best ways to obtain it; and wood- able a 
: step was the fatal step. When the first link in the chain | 3) altered d bl jally ai land ‘ ’ 
oly which in several known instances allows the male wir ecg ht Apne et ie hea a pr y red, and so agreeable, can so materially aid a| land walks, how sweet and beautiful they are—but the of the 
principals of graded schools and the two or three other phabet that Setttel the question; the fae! eae which women in ready, quick, effective action as a well regula- | sun drops, twilight is here, I lay by my pen and sit back in Liber: 
men generally connected with them to help themselves ao oa shee eater ies ’ ’ = set = pockets. If you can have one in the right side | the shadow to think. JULIA Croucu. measu 
. , . of your skirt, can you not also have one in your left? Of! Mystic, Conn. 
to nearly or quite half of all the money ap propeiated her We are now passing through the successive stages h - “ . overt 
teachers’ salaries, while the twenty and sometimes more | | 9, 1ead on to tl oid tad on wh So” | course in the present suggestive arrangement of plack- ‘ = ES draw! 
lady teachers connected with each school are obliged|)' nto ine Brand: Consummation wien women | ets no one would fail to seize the opportunity for a WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN EUROPE ul 
shall stand free!—not only possessing the right to give ket in th derski d ; , was 
to divide what is left between them. , 4 ,_ | pocket in the underskirt. My mind fails to recognize a : er return 
It is this spirit which induces many ministers to 1erself the highest and best education, but the right to sensible woman of the present day who owns an under- These particulars we take, abridged, from a review famou 
usite Gainsubnetin senubantinbaunen eiedeatee | it for the full development of every womanly attri- | skirt without a pocket in it. by N.S. Dodge, in the Independent, of the recently pub- Al 
ulpit: which leads politici inst | OMe A. M. H. It used to be the fashion to have pockets on our coats. | !ished book of the Italian scholar, Signor Luigi Palma 
pulpit; whic $ politicians to warn women against H ; — . on Popular Suff “Del P . i wheln 
entering the dirty waters of politics, that nevertheless ere ree That blessed custom is going by. But we will not weep Lit P : + 2° wtere Mistiorale net Stats cheste 
—_ ; ; F iberi.” ; 
they seem to enjoy themselves as though it were their ' at the change while it is so easy to insinuate pockets on . , s electic 
por ar ge Seta WANTED--A POCKET! the inner side of the short round skirts of them, behind In England, in local and parochial meetings, women the 
And notwithstanding the fair words of the writer from | __Do not think I am going to say woman needs the ballot. | and before. Thus may we yet be both accommodated | °W"!"g property have exercised the right of suffrage The 
whom I quote, which seem to imply that in education What is the use of telling what every one has already | by ourgarment and also fashionable therein. With Miss | "°° the passage of the Reform bill of 1830. one 
monopoly no longer exists, there is quite a large class of | heard? Besides, she is earnest and independent enough Alcott, I must of course endorse that oldsaying,“One| 1% Austria, by the Imperial Patent of 1864, in the Liber: 
men as yet who manifest this spirit by putting obstacles |* Set about obtaining that, which is far more to the | may as well be out of the world as out of the fashion.” class of landed proprietors, women possessed of property other 
in the way of women who would acquire the highest purpose than any ever so urgent statement of the need.|I have thns found places for seven well concealed and | 444Hification vote as well as men, ) oa 
mental culture; keeping the doors of our best colleges | The grand subject of her dress has been already agita-| good sized pockets in a fashionable suit. I am only sor- In Sweden, women vote for three of the four orders of Coleh 
’ . Py e o a ne - ‘ . : 
and professional schools barred and bolted against them ted into wonderful improvement. With a little hat,|ry itis not seventeen. But until fashion allows to us| Wich the Diet is composed—nobles, clergymen, burgh- oppon 
é 2 re ’ ‘ . “ * 
although they ask and implore to be let in. close coat, short skirt and high boots, her clothes are|the blessing of tiny vestpockets and cheerful breast | °'S #"4 peasants—clergymen being elected by their own of the 
But after acknowledging the right of women to share |”° longer an impediment to her advance. She can, in | pockets, we must be content with seven skirt pockets, school only. For the three other orders, women take pow oc 
a ® j H “ - 
with men in intellectual discipline, the writer goes on the present costume, climb to the top of a coach, a|and work our way upward and onward under the nec- part in the election, " peasant women, burgheresses and tophel 
to say, “We would not that our mothers, our sisters and | five-rail fence, or an apple-tree—that is, if sho has the | essary disadvantage. Lou1ss M. TuursTon. ladies of quality ’ voting for their own particular order groun 
our wives should so far diverge from the congenial and | 2¢rve to do so in any garb—with no hindrance or incon-/ 105 Essex St., Lynx, Mass. in the Diet. ao 
attractive quiet of their happy homes as to mingle in | Yenience. Yet in her progress there stands one decided as ; In Russia, by the ukase of 1361 abolishing serflom, ro cmd 
the din and turbulence of the hustings or the political |¢™barrassment. It is not inherent; itis notincurable. FREQUENT WALKS AND FRESH AIR each proprietor was obliged to make over to his serfs Colehe 
ee a Meal P ee ’ , : not only their huts and gardens, but a certain amount ressi 
assembly-room”—which, interpreted, means, we suppose | But it limits and cramps her in all active business, in ’ sa iss i . » bu P 
das ton eel ane tenes tien Sehdiitees dae we as travel, and in everything that requires quickness of ac- I know a walk so pleasant and invigorating that I| of arable land for their farms. This was to be held by ~ 
get chen'eerp evidence of that duslee or inclination to tion and close mental attention. She is daily proving cannot be so selfish and ungrateful as not to sing its the serfs of each village in common for nine years, that decide 
do so. Is there ohe among the thousands of ladies en- that her inferior opportunities for usefulness do not praises. I have just returned from a stroll through its time expiring in February last. This land is now held hoped 
gaged in our midst in the task of elementary instruc- | #tise from mental inability nor from want of executive | Wietness, all aglow with the influence its freshness and its | in fee-simple by the village or commune. Beside this ry’s “ 
tion”—another name for school-teaching—“who craves |PoWer- She has already shown that whatever man’s in- beauties exerted over me, and throwing aside my hat | there is some individual holding of land. But for the ey 
the privilege of attending the polls on the days of our tellect and power can achieve, woman’s can achieve and cloak, and dropping on my desk a tuft of moss, I commune, or joint-stock corporation, each household ths 
periodieal elections?” At thio juncture I turned for|al80. And this in spite of the detriment that a woman's seized my pen to do justice to my thoughts and feelings. | gives a communal voter, and the important fact tobe Gunai 
the first time to the title-page, to ascertain in what ear- efforts are almost always hampered by difficulties that It was not in the busy street where men walk oppressed | noted is that this voter representing the family may be The 
’ a a i ot . af : : 7 » . . . . ‘ 
ly decade of the present onniuey this remarkable essay |# ™an would often consider as exemption from any at- with cares, or saunter leisurely along to peer into pretty | either male or female; and it is said that it has been the C 
was written, but to my astonishment it bore the date | tempt at the work. faces, and flatter themselves that the pretty faces have | more common through these nine years to send women demo 
1868! ‘ il All these things, I say, we know very well. The Wo- noted their faultiess costumes. Not where women hur- | to vote than men. tion in 
In what secluded nook of our vast domain could the | man’s Rights speakers tell us so every week in their |Y anxiously along to their waiting families at home, or — instan 
‘writer have passed his days, to be so unacquainted with | conventions and meetings for the advancement of this = their ows and observe the costumes of others A LONDON FOG. ome 
the reform which is engaging the attention of women | sex so severely under the weather. But the great gen- WHER CHPRPRENIVG, CRYLONS OF scornful views. We may very easily imagine the complete bewil ca r 
in both Europe and America? We wonder to how | eral betterment of women must come slowly and grad- Not there was my beautiful walk, ah no, but out in| derment of a Frenchman in Leicester square at high po a 
many women, teachers included, he has ever put the | ually, as one by one the needy class comes forward and the stillness of the woods, to a glen Visited only by such | noon yesterday. Everything was wrapped, as it were, in may ¥ 
question, ‘‘Do you want to vote ?” takes a position as important as she has capabilities to| travellers as I, so silent it seemed as if nature itself _— geet pga bye one png ted “The pre! a 
Instead of there being one, there are a great multitude fill. Everything that embarrasses, however slight, | hendly breathed. Au alone I was, and all the beauty eel moved slowly as shine in a chanted walet, ond om a Me 
of female teachers who are demanding the ballot,| should be thrown aside; everything that assists should | vw ay owe, Dismantled trees enclosed the glen, and invisible until within so short a distance that their huge " " 
knowing that with it their influence as educators will be | be pressed into service. For this reason I come to men- | yet they did not seem bare, but clothed with a kind of | bulk seemed about to crush and topple on the foot pas- prey 
increased ten-fold. tion one small—well, I think it rather a great—incon- | halo of peace and submission, and relieved somewhat of The for Pes aphnageante Aye ays 4 we 2 Wenn, was — a , 
_.) ® ® 7 * | i vel e . y aire ( >n- 4 
In further elucidation of his theory of female educa- | venience in active life for women. Since the adoption | oust somberness by an occasional laurel as oo and | ture upon his customary rushes, and might be seen ean- Ps 
tion, after saying what he would not have women do/|of the above-named easy and trig feminine costume | resh as the leaves of June. A fallen tree, which could | tiously feeling his way, as though afraid of the police, the 
or be—not engage in the trades or commerce, nor enter | there has been but one thing left for me to envy of men | "° longer brave the winds and snows of winter, lay ay a. he peer d adrift that he was compel- ‘ 
any of the professions, he says,“There is no branch | —because I believe that whatever of personal aid a wo-| fast decaying ney the brown-sward, while the moss crept cod tah the pride: Hho pre weten the Lord tiavore — Pe -) 
of human knowledge, no department of scientific in- | man wants she can generally get for the asking, and | #nderly over it to hide the symbols of decay. Here I) 4, i¢ advanced westward. It is hard even for a mount- the i 
struction, no field even of professional labor, or commer- | whatever business she may wish to enter she has only | found a seat, and here I sat forgetful of time, perhaps | ed farrier to look imposing enveloped in a brumous mist, ‘aed 
cial or mechanical pursuits, which should be excluded | to prove her ability therein and all good men will en- | thinking more of etemnity. The trees, the shrubs, and | and the re — carriages made a blurred, washed- L 
from the pale of female education. We would have | courage her attempt and glory in her independent suc- | Ven the sky above me, seemed to hold their breath, and Tt cee le le nn es oer fi a lib a 
’ P oe ae Pp oagpantns egg 3 e . Billows of fo i 
our mothers, sisters and wives able to comprehend and | cess, But Idoenvy men their pockets! Understand I look at one ingly, as though it were strange for | rolled up the Thames, which was literally a silent highs ray 
explain the profoundest speculations of the astronomer, | include no contents, but merely the pockets. Thirteen oo to seek i so retired and silent and sii there a) ae pare steamers lay idle; and the noise of the lief” ¢ 
the geologist, the chemist, the political economist, the | pockets in one suit of clothes! | Sane Se hp SENET, ; : oe walle pm ob men deed digg Spee orng 
metaphysician, and the philosopher, and familiarly ac-| Think of that,O woman, with one bag hung in tne | Thoughts Sollowed onth other - ues or sight when for a moment a cold deme gust woul canes os 
quainted with the constitutions, laws, institutions and | skirt of your dress, banging heavily against your right jane imagination illustrated them with wonderful precis- | the curtain of vapor to move aside. You 
governments of the various countries of the world, and | knee at every step, and filled to a most uncomfortable ion. And somewhere among them there arose before The chemical constituents of the London fog must be medici 
especially of our own.” ‘and inconvenient repletion with pencils and pocket-|™° ® troop of pale faces, the faces of girls and of wo- | oF iid. Milckles the th gene yl Be oy Ma — 
S ° | , ‘ - Ss a " P . p in reli ickles 2 a ake j 2 a 
Now this sounds well, and would seem a very noble | hook, pen-knife, and fruit-knife, keys and cookies, let-,™°™ delicate, thin and white, which seldom look in the ian en 2 fit of comin “ bev Gare oe en 
j if i j é j | . a force > 3 , j 4 : e P 5 So - . 
and generous sentiment if it stood by itself, but taking | ters and literature, gloves and glasses, and a foamy puff! {ce of nature, or forget themselves in the healthful | minute particles known as blacks on the face. It is studen 
it, as we must, in connection with what precedes it, we let pocket handkerchief resting lightly over everything glow ofa woodland walk. Not those who are slaves to la- greasy and palpable, and wonderfully penetrative. It is 1d moti 
find it to be utterly fallacious reasoning. The question | s4 you can never get at anything when wanted! How) bor and cannot find a “respite, however brief,” but tiiose ne a to — : —_ —_ a a“ s “wv “That 
Arena : ‘ get at any g , dS paagy oo nore iil tagget : ze sure to get, and to take up its quarters for the 
which naturally arises in the minds of all thoughtful | ean a woman be ready with her tools and her wits when | who have leisure and opportunities, those who might period of the foggy visitation. It hd cathe landings, rete 
women is, what are we to do with such an inexhausti-| things are in such a snarl? No doubt the one-pocket- | easily every day go ous into the fresh air and engage in | and in the hall. From the window you gaze into fog, the sa 
ble mine of knowledge? Of what use to the world orto plan originated in the old harems when a woman never | “¢ healthful exercise of walking, those who have only ~~ oe oe — hg + peenctgee 6 for sep 
: ¢ ‘ : i salle « iit . eo é » fog . scure ‘ir range o » j 
ourselves is our education if we are powerless to use it,/ wanted anything but a handkerchief and a smelling-|“®SS and calls and possibly a few household duties to | oo tants. ‘Lhe mode in which a fog pene ol pe yu 4 this m 
if we must be bound hand and foot, if our sphere is to sit | pottle, But those days being a little out of date, so is} attend to, and who are literally dying from neglect of complete possession of the larger theaters is picturesque memb 
by the fireside and do nothing but smile and be pretty? | the one-pocket-arrangement. The annoyance begins in ‘this pleasure and duty. Their cheeks should be plump if not agreeable or conducive to the comfort of the audi- an aga 
Surely, if there is no battle to be fought or victory | sehool-days, when begins also a woman’s active life ‘and rosy, their steps light and joyous, and their minds | > oy ow! ot “y' pestermnee,, cg poy are murky, Unive: 
robe : ar 4 _ esealaaat ele hag Ragige gE ittinahe is amabnial i i pa | the gods, or the regions where the gods were wont to ; 
won it is foolishness todon armor. What judicious par- | The boy has at least four pockets, and generally all well | active and cultivated by sweet, lone thoughts separated be, are as obscured. as the peak of Skiddaw ‘in heavy panacrve 
ent would put a sharp knife or a pair of scissors in the | f)Ied, | from all the vanities of life. Good health is fast be-| weather. Coughing sets im in the stalls at an early propos 
hands of his child, and then tell him that he must in no | Then contemplate, if you have the courage, the girl’s | coming fashionable, and young ladies with slender waists hour and continues until the close of the last farce. it Unive 
case cut anything with them? Or what father would | one pocket. Pencils, rubber, slate wash-bottle, knife, and pale faces must look to their laurels, and nowhere | SS1Ns be in the order pf the entertainment, the fog ifying 
4 nh : : , : . »| ‘ . P € .. . | creates still more confusion and annoyance. A tenor 
encourage his son in a long and laborious course of | gloves, luncheon, including a big apple, paper-folder and | can they so easily regain them as in the out-door air, in| ang a soprano suffering from doses of London fog is a samne 6 
medical study, and, after he had received his diploma, tell | exercises for to-morrow, scissors, thimble, diary, purse woodland walks and rambles. | distracting spectacle. ~The artists are, indeed, exceed- second 
him that he must never practice medicine ? | and the indispensable handkerchief. I suffered through) Ah! this pretty tuft of moss is scattering bits of soil | ingly expert at paying their cough-tributes to the fog Lisfer, 
The grand aim in educating children, girls as well as | that period of my existence with one pocket, so I know | over the velvet of my desk, but it has a healthful fra-| during “ chorus, or @ hurry in the orchestra, but it is of a di: 
= . . 4 | 3 ’ " ahs : | sometimes painful to see their anxiety to postpone the " 
boys, is to teach them to use properly the faculties God {all about it. But do not ask me to reckon the number | grance and seems as clean as gold-dust; besides, it can be | jeyitable explosion. ring to 
has given them; and the wise teacher, as he puts new | of pairs of spectac'es I smashed in that pocket before | brushed off easily, and I remember that this soft, silky | _ Has Prof. ‘Tyndall ever experimented on this London cation 
thought and new ideas into their unfolding minds, is con- | School-days were over—for I had to add that nuisance | green sprang out of it. The tuft of moss is a very little | fog? ; Ilis cotton-wool respirator would be a capital the hig 
stantly aiding and leading them on to make a practical | to the other contents of my one receptacle. Yet you thing, and a thousand more like it may be seen in the | preven Be oh naa 4 jas pypengong Bu oe) peo tion hi 
‘ . . si@sts, ¢ are ge ake »s 4 @ 
use of their newly-acquired power in gradually taking | observe that the unnecessary adjuncts with which a} woods, yet it does more for me than would a costly | jy November. We sincerely trust, however, that we Jesty oe 
possession of the unknown world that lies about them. | boy regales himself, string, fish-hooks, horse-chestnuts, | jewel fashioned for the adornment of my person. Jewels, | shall not have to put up with many plagues of darkness month 
This is nature's plan, in praise of which whole volumes | marbles, tops, and indeed all toys, are, from the first, of in, our own conceits, often set us above those who are less | —_ 0 —— we re yor eng Amp metons — = desired 
. ‘ ee J : s Pe , 7 : ’ ; is we have been as badly olf in ihe aque, grit n twiat 
have been written, and to which the progressive spirit of | necessity, precluded for the girl. fortunate than we, though they often drag us beneath as the fog-surrounded eed dishare en*o octane divisio 
the age gives assent. And an educator of youth who After school-days the young woman begins her work | them at last but this fresh green moss, which grows for the | bank. If the fog would only shitt its quarters, and en- by “re 
would pursue any other course is at once cried down. | —or at Jeast she ought to. Ina shop, at a trade, or in| poor as well as the rich, opens our hearts to ali the no- | velop = ~—_ = gear tes ea oY _—_ - sy 
t ; a . ‘ titagte tl Price era . nae ok i allt hun war selyes | Confounding all things, a , conquering at sompel- ote, 
But in educating women, instead of following nature. | the over-crowded pene of teaching. which every “ns ae of ~ ye a = we ha - sb | ere compurary pease? ete a ce pote Pa gory ak 
there are some, among whom are Dr. Bushnell and the | girl with a moderate share of brains and any ambition nee 1er arrogant or proud, but aumb e, piti ul and gent e-| of the Lord Mayor's show, and has seandalized our cli- yrant 
iter of the article before us, who build up a theory of | gravitates into with a deplorable certainty, the single; These walks! how they help us in mind as well a3 in| mate in the opinion of exotic visitors—London News, sity Co 
writer o , I yor's I g : : 
their own, composed mostly of “glittering generalities,” | pocket is still a tantalizing nuisance. ‘body, and cause our minds and our hearts to glow as ' Nor. 10. and 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


MANCHESTER, Nov, 5, 1870. 
Epitok WoMAN’S JOURNAL :— 
TRIUMPH OF THE C, D. A, ASSOCIATIONS. 

The result of the contested election at Colchester, 
to which I referred in a late letter, is announced in this 
morning’s papers. Sir Henry Storks, the advocate of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts, has been defeated 
by a large majority in favor of Colonel Learmonth, 
the Tory candidate. This is the seaond time that 
Sir Henry Storks has been rejected ignominiously 
on the same grounds, Early in the year he was hooted 
out of Newark for professing his support of these Acts. 
The importance of the victory at Colchester, as showing 
the feeling of the people, is great. The fact that Sir 
H. Storks is a good Liberal, and would have been a valu- 
able accession to the government, is significant, as most 
of the men and women who oppose his election are also 
Liberals and ready to support the government on all 
measures which are not immoral. The most flattering 
overtures were made to Mrs. Butler, begging her to with- 
drawher opposition, but her answer to Sir Henry Storks 
was that “Every woman in England would oppose his 
return to Parliament as long as he advocated those in- 
famous laws against women.” 

A leading Liberal paper, after announcing the “over- 
whelming defeat of the government candidate,”’ at Col- 
chester, and analyzing the state of the poll at the last 
election, when two Libera!s were returned, thus explains 
the Conservative victory on the present occasion :— 

The inference, therefore, would seem to be that this 
time there were, on the one hand, about a hundred 
Liberals who voted for the Conservative, and, on the 
other hand, at least four hundred more who altogether 
abstained from voting. We have not to search far for 
the explanation. A fierce battle has been fought at 
Colchester over the Contagious Diseases Act, and the 
opponents of that obnoxious measure remain masters 
of the field. Our readers will hardly need reminding 
that Sir Henry Storks,in the unsavory scenes lately 
acted for our edification, has played the part of Mephis- 
topheles, ene | also author as well as actor. On every 
ground, therefore, his defeat was deemed of the utmost 
importance by the opponents of his “home policy.” 
Some weeks ago, Mrs. Josephine Butler, with a her- 
oism which was the prelude to success, went down to 
Colchester and produced immense effect upon the im- 
pressionable material around her. Attempts at once 
the most potent and the most persuasive were made to 
induce her to withdraw before the contest was virtually 
decided, but of course without avail. The government 
hoped to prevail upon the electors to overlook Sir Hen- 
ry’s “one fault,’ and return him for his 99 good prop- 
erties, but we see that the attempt has ended in com- 
plete failure. 

GREAT DEMONSTRATION AT THE FREE TRADE HALL. 

The Ladies’ National Association for the Repeal of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts intend to hold a great 
demonstration in support of the objects of the Associa- 
tion in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on the 16th 
instant. Five members of Parliament have promised 
to attend, amongst them Mr. Jacob Bright and Mr. W. 
Fowler. The latter gentleman has moved the repeal 
of the Acts in the House of Commons, and has charge 
of that measure. A number of leading men represent- 
ing law physic, and divinity will occupy the platform, 
and with good reason, for, in the words of the placards 
and hand-bills announcing the meeting, it is truly de- 
clared with regard to these Acts that they are a legisla- 
tive blunder, and a great moral wrong. 

Medically, they are not calculated to lessen disease. 
Many medical men of the highest standing oppose 
them, as likely to extend it. 

Morally, it is not doubtful—1st, that they tend to de- 
grade all women to the most brutalized level; 2d, that 
they increase vice, by surrounding it with apparent but 
delusive safeguards. 

Legally, they are unconstitutional, and dangerous to 
liberty, dealing with an offense which is nowhere de- 
fined, and practically leaving its definition to the “be- 
lief” of a policeman. 

WOMEN IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

You are aware that eight or nine ladies are studying 
medicine in the University of Edinburgh. They pay high- 
er fees and suffer much inconvenience in consequence of 
receiving special lectures separate from the young men 
students. {n April last, Professor Masson brought forward 
a motion in the Council of the University to the effect: 
“That women desirous of studying medicine be admit- 
ted to the medical classes as other students are, and on 
the same terms, except in cases where special reasons 
for separate instruction exist. After a warm discussion 
this motion was lost by eleven votes, 47 Professors and 
members of the Council voting in favor of the motion, 
58 againstit. On Friday last, the general Council of the 
University met again, when, on the subject of the 
medical education of women, Professor Crum Brown 
proposed that a representation should be made to the 
University Court stating the desirableness of so far mod- 
ifying the present regulations as to afford women the 
same advantages as other medical students. Prof. Fait 
seconded the motion. Prof. Turner, seconded by Prof. 
Lisfer, moved a negative to the motion. In the course 
of a discussion which followed, Prof. Christison, refer 
ring to a rumor that the movement for the medical edi- 
cation of women in the University was patronized by 
the highest lady in the realm, stated that a communica- 
tion had been made to him to the effect that Her Ma- 
jesty concurred in the adverse views expressed twelve 


months ago by Dr. Layeoch and himself, and that she | 
Ona} Stare te , 

} and a Doctor of Divinity at that, in Rhode Island who 
| lias officiated tive times at the marriage of one man, and 
| alltive of the women to whom the fellow was married 
| are still living. 


desired her sentiments should be made known. 
division the motion was negatived by 47 to 46 votes. 

Thus women have been excluded from the University 
of Edinburgh, as regular students, by a majority of one 
vote. It needs no prophet’s eye to see that this dying 
tyranny will expire at the next mectiug of the Univer- 
sity Court with or without consent of Queen, Lords 
and Commons. 


THE BRISTOL INDIAN ASSOCIATION, 

Letters have been received from our late guest, the 
Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, since his return to India 
full of kind and cordial remembrances of his visit here 
We hope and trust that during that visit many links 
have been formed in the chain which only ends “fast 
by the Throne of God.” Shortly before Chunder 
Sen left England, a public meeting was held in Bristol 
to inaugurate the Indian Association, at which that 
gentleman and Miss Mary Carpenter were the principal 
speakers. The following is the programme of the Asso- 
ciation as drawn up by Miss Carpenter :— 

THE BRISTOL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 
OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

To promote by voluntary effort the enlightenment and improve- 
ment of our Hindu fellow-subjects. 

‘To obtain parliamentary action where necessary. 

To extend a knowledge of India, and interest in her through- 
out our Country. 

To coiperate with enlightened natives of India, and especially 
with KesHus Cuonper Sev, in their efforts for the improve- 
ment of their countrymen. 

N. B.—In all the action of this Association, the government 
stp | of non-interference in religious and social customs is to 

é strictly maintained. 

ORGANIZATION OF TIIE ASSOCIATION. 


a ae saat subscription of 5s. and upwards to constitute mem- 
rship. ‘ 

A general Committee of gentlemen and ladies chosen by the 
members, to conduct the affairs of the Association, and to sum- 
mon meetin 

A sub-committee of gentlemen and one of ladies to carry out 
oo objects—the gentlemen those connected with legislation, 
the ladies those connected with the improvement of their own 
sex. 

BUSINESS OF THE GENERAL COMMITTEE, 

I.—To obtain information oupecting the wants of India, and 
the means by which these may be supplied. 

The particular wants now to be mentioned are :— 

1st.—The education of the masses of the ple. 

2nd.—The education and improvement of women. 

8rd.—The suppression of the liquor traffic. 

4th.—The improvement of Prison discipline and the establish- 
ment of Juvenile Reformatories. 

II.—To promote friendly intercourse with native gentlemen 
now in this country, and to introduce them to a knowledge of 
such institutions in our country as may benefit theirs. 

Also to look after young natives of India who are in England 
for Education, Mary CARPENTER. 

















A company of Americans are building achurch at 
Constantinople. 

Some of the Kansas farmers have made small fortunes 
in sweet potatoes, 

Bismarck officially controls sixteen French papers 
published in captured cities. 

At the last session of the Supreme Cuurt at Salem 
there were 37 divorces granted. 

Horace Greeley, in a recent temperance lecture, de- 
clared that New York has 6000 rum-shops. 

A Sacramento paper says the wild geese are so plenty 
in California that they give as much annoyance to rail- 
road men as the grasshoppers in summer. 

Young John Quincy Adams says that the value of 
the railroads of the United States may be estimated at 
$2,000,000,000. 

Miss Cary, of the Nilsson troupe, is about to change 
“her local habitation and her name,” by accepting a 
permanent engagement to become Mrs. D. Hunter, of 
Philadelphia. 

A Skowhegan milliner and dressmaker was obliged to 
defend herself in a suit brought by a customer for an 
ill-fitting velveteen sack. An award of $10 was made 
to the injured plaintiff. 

The Chinese, at North Adams, Mass., have been pre- 
sented with Chinese Bibles. On receiving the books 
all seemed highly pleased and crowded around the 
agent in their gratitude for the gifts. 

Mrs. R. Flower is a candidate for Engrossing Clerk of 
the Kansas House of Representatives. She has held 
the position for two sessions. A Miss Sain, of Oathena, 
is a candidate for Enrolling Clerk of the Senate. 

The first lunatic hospital built by Christians was in 
1409. It was founded by Juan Gilaberto Joffre, at Va- 
lentia, in Spain. The Mohammedans were ahead of the 
Christians in founding hospitals for the insane. 

There are more than 28,000 postoffices in the United 
States, but only a litle rising one thousand are of the 
classes requiring appointments from the President. 
The others are appointed by the Postmaster-General. 

A hurricane devastated all of Southern Germany in 
the night, between the 26th and 27th of October. It is 
said to have been the most violent that has occurred for 
many years. It caused an immense amount of damage. 

Nilsson’s concerts in Boston were a greater pecuniary 
success than in New York, her six evening and two 
matinée performances having yielded nearly $50,000, or 
about $6000 each. At one matinée the receipts were 
$9000. 

Mr. Robert Lincoln, who inherits much of the ability 
of his father, has become a disciple of Swedenborg. 
He is a partner of John Y. Scammon, one of the ablest 
lawyers and bankers of Illinois, and one of the most 
prominent Swedenborgians of this country. 

The model of a statue of Shakspeare, by the sculptor 
Ward, is now finished. The casting in bronze is going 
on, and it is expected that it will be fully completed be- 
fore the 23d of April next, the anniversary of Shak- 
speare’s birthday, when it will be placed on its pedestal 
in the Central Park. 

It has just been decided, by the Superior Court in Cin- 
cinnati, that a wife has a vested right in her husband's 
society and companionship, and can maintain an action 
for damages for the loss thereof. Persons will therefore 
take notice that, it they harbor husbands, they are lia- 
ble to the wives for damages. 

Bret Harte, the California humorist, is an Albanian 
by birth, aud has tallied thirty-three on the score of life 
—a handsome young fellow, five feet eight, dark com- 
plexion, Grecian features, with a big nose, not so very 
Grecian, mutton-chop whiskers, nicely clad, very quiet 
and unpretending in ianner. 

A free ledging-house for women has lately been 
opened in Puiladelphia, by the mission authorities, in 
the same building where the baths were located in the 
summer, Li it free jodging is provided for all who may 








apply, or Whom the pulice bring when it is too late or 
| tuv cold to reach the station, 
| a . . . . . 
| <A gun of a unique kind has been sent from Krupp’s 
| foundry to the army before Paris. Lt is a cast-steel gun, 
five feet in length, the interivy of the barrel being one 
and a half inches in diameter. Lt reposes ou a column, 
and may be turned and fired in any direction Lt is to 
operate aguinst the balloons leaving Paris. 

The Newport News says that there is a clergyman, 








When we talk about the divorce laws 

of Indiana it will be well to ask if the great West can 

beat that. 

Under the new order of things it has ceased to bea 

| novelty to find the names of women on school commit- 
tees. The Springiield Repudlican, noticing this fact, 





says: “Women should also be chosen, and soon will be, 
as overseers of the poor. and town clerks, places for 
which they are as well fitted as the majority of men 
who hold them.” 


The women teachers of New York have petitioned 
the Board of Education for an increase of salary, stating 
that they receive only about one half as much pay as 
men teachers for the same services. This is true of the 
salaries of both principals and assistants, and the wo- 
men ask that they may receive two thirds as much pay 
for the same labor. 


Too much is not asserted when we say that the ex- 
travagances of fashion destroy more women than the 
pee of toil or sorrow. The blind obedience to the 

hests of fashion which now-a-days so largely obtains, 
works a greater transgression of the laws of woman’s 
nature, @ greater injury to her physical and mental, 
not to say her moral constitution, than the hardships of 
comparative poverty.— National Standard. 

In Alleghany, Pa., while two boys were playing to- 
gether, one was accidentally injured and taken home. 
The accident affected the uninjured boy very much. 
After two or three days’ suffering the injured boy died. 
The-news of the death so affected the other boy that 
he fainted. When he recovered he was weak and fee- 
ble, and he remained in that condition for two days, 
when he, too, died, his death having resulted, say the 
doctors, from mere sympathy. 

It has been observed in the French hospitals at Or- 
leans that the wounds of the Germans are chiefly from 
pieces of shell—comparatively few bullet wounds—but 
that the French have chiefly been wounded by the nee- 
dle-gun. The inference is obvious that the French fired 
wildly, too fast, and without aiming, and perhaps at too 
great a distance. The Chassepdt is a bad weapon for re- 
cruits, and especially for young French soldiers, impetu- 
ous and difficult to control. . 

At a recent meeting of the New York Medico-Legal 
Society, Dec. 8, Dr. Mary E. Greene was elected a mem- 
ber of that society, the first instance of a woman being 
admitted to any medical society in New York. She is 
also physician to the “Woman’s Prison Association” 
in that city, a place always filled heretofore by phy- 
sicians of the opposite sex. Dr. Greene is a graduate of 
Philadelphia, of the class of ’68, 


The bronze medal of the Royal Humane Society was 
presented, at the Town Hall, Weston-super-Mare, Eng- 
land, recently, to the Rev. E. W. Caulfield, who, in 
spite of his old age and delicate health, saved a drown- 
ing lad from a deep Wiltshire canal last August. Lieut.- 
Colonel Rawlins presided, but the presentation was 
made by Miss Alice B. Le Geyt, who holds the gold 
medal of the Life-boat Society for having, about four 
years since, under circumstances of peculiar danger, 
saved two drowning boys at Lyme Regis. 

When, Eugénie goes a-walking at Chiselhurst she is 
usually accompanied by several ladies and gentlemen of 
her suite—she walking with a gentleman, and the rest 
following in couples. The ladies wear silk petticoats, 
with tunics, and jackets of some other material. Some 
of the ladies carry canes like the Empress; others um- 
brellas; small black straw hats bound round the brim 
with black silk. The gentlemen wear black frock-coats, 
dark gray trowsers, and round-toed boots. Chiselhurst 
is not much of a village—only a few houses scattered 
here and there. Camden House stands in its own orna- 
mental grounds, an ancient structure, pretty and pic- 
turesque. It is built of red and yellow bricks, and is 
the property of Mr. Strode, an old friend of the Empe- 
ror. ° 

The farmers of England include a very considerable 
proportion of women among their numbers, hese 
not only labor under the disadvantages which are insep- 
arable: from their sex, but are most unjustly, not to say 
ungallantly, deprived of certain advantages which are 
enjoyed by their masculine competitors. The Royal 
Agricultural Society of England confers on its members 
certain valuable privileges. ‘They can have their super- 
phosphates and purchased fertilizers analyzed at a nom- 
inal rate by the agricultural chemist to the society. 
They are protected from imposition in the purchase of 
oileake. ‘Their soils can be carefully examined. They 
can exhibit at the annual meeting under more favorable 
conditions than strangers. These advantages, strange 
to say, are denied to those women who are farmers, and 
hence the letter which appears in our Farm columns of 
this week. But it may be said,“What business have 
women with farming? It is nonsens¢ to suppose a 
woman can farm successfully.” In answer to this query, 
the report of the competition for the 100 guineas prize 
for the best-managed farm in the central districts of 
England may be reterred to. It is published in the last 
number of the Royal Agricultural Society's Journal. 
Twenty-one farms competed for the honor. It was 
awarded to the tenant of Ash Grove Farm, Ardley, near 
Bicester, as showing the best example of good general 
management, productiveness, suitability of live-stock, 
and general cultivation with a view to profit. The farm 
is one of 890 acres, 820 being arable and 70 pasture. 
1000 sheep and 70 cattle are wintered anuually. Cake 
to the amount of £1200 is purchased yearly. The la- 
borers work by piece work as much as possible, and no 
beer is given. ‘The judges said the farm was an exceed- 
ingly good example of a well-managed one. But, 
though the Royal Agricultural Society have awarded 
the tenant the first prize, they refuse to second the hon- 
or by the advantages of membership, for the simple rea- 
son that—she is ouly a woman.—The Field. 

Quite recently A. Bronson Alcott gave a ‘‘conversa- 
tional lecture” on “New England Authors,” au Detroit, 
Atier the usual complimentary allusions to Longfellow, 
Channing, Whittier, Lowell, Emerson, and other mag- 
nates, he spoke of ‘Thoreau as the “coming man”—one 
of those sledge-hammer fellows who knocked one’s 
ideas to pieces, and yet did it in such a humorous way 
that people liked it, and asked him to do it again. He 
care little for the pomp and circumstance of life. Re- 
tiring from men, he chose the society of nature, and 
spent two years in the woods. Here he commenced 
with the birds and the fishes, and wrote some of his 
pieces. He was a very exact man, and acquired a repu- 
tation among his neighbors as a close-figuring economist. 
‘The expense of building his house was, by actual cost, 
$52.24 1-2. On finishing his college studies he lett with- 
out waiting for his diploma. He said he knew just as 
muca without it, and could use its price, $1.50, to better 
advantage. Once he went to Boston, but got so tired 
while wailing fur the cars that he declared it was the 
must lonesome place Le had ever seen. He left as soon 
as le could, and retired to his home in the woods, He 
was a genial fellow, withal; knew when he had staid 
long cnuugh on a visit, and never staid a minute longer. 
Mr. Aleott spoke, by request, of his daughter, Louisa 
Aicvlt, Whose characteristics he portrayed in a facetious 
mou, Sle was strong-headed girl, who strove hard to 
lave her own way, but when sue couldn't she yielded. 
She never studied her grammar, yet wrote tvlerably 
good English. The rewafds of her literary labors had 
enabled Ler to take herself and sister ou a trip to Eu- 
rupe. Her observations will be written out on her re- 
turn, aud the intended bouk will have the additional in- 
terest of being illustrated by her sister's sketches, she 
having gone abroad especially to perfect: herself as an 
artist. Mr. Alcott concluded his conversation by allud- 
ing te the pleasure which the return of his daughters 
would give him. “Tuey,’’ he said, “are uow in italy, 
‘ma is at home, and ‘pa’ is here.’ 


PROF. COOK’S BALM OF LIFE. 
This wonderful and popular compound has unquestionably be- 
come a Say eee, and is the special favorite of the ladies. 
It cures all Skin Diseases of whatever 


Cholera M 

Dysentery, Diarrhea, Indigestion and pepsia. It cures - 
sipelas, Tetter, Salt Rheum. Worms Hants Itech, Sweliincs, 
Carbuncles, Old Ulcers, In and External Piles, It is a sure 
Hate Restorer; it removes dandruff and crust from the scalp, 
and destroys the “Animal Parasite” (Hair-Eater) at the root of 
the hair. ousands use it. it. It is entirely harmless inter- 
pelty oe eee $1 per bottle; 1 dozen bottles, $10; half doz- 
ea, $5. Sold by Druggists generally. Corn and Bunion Cure, 75 
ets. per bottle. Wholesale and Retail Depot, No. 99 Court street, 
Room 2), corner Hanover street, Boston. 

Sept. 10. ly C. W. TAYLOR, Sole Agent. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children, 
Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experience to bear upon 
the cure of all 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


OFFICE MOTO Tepmens Sores, = natn: 


Office Hours from 10 A. M. to4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays 





excepted. ly Jan. 15. 
2? LADIES’ 
SUPPORTERS, 
‘< INVENTED AND FITTED BY 


MRS. L. W. TUCK. 
Something new and convenient. A supporter based upon Hyr- 
GIENIC PRINCIPLES. 
Elastic Baudages, Trusses, Invalids’ Corsets and 
Porous Rubber Plastera. 
28 Winter St., (Room 17,) Boston. 





Mrs. Tuck treats Uterine Diseases. 3m Noy. 12. 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Butterick’s 


“PATTERNS OF .GARMENTS,” 


144 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


173 MIDDLE STREET, PORTLAND, 
PLUMMER & WILDER. 
Nov. 5. 3m 





ALL WANTING SEWING-MACHINES 
ARE INVITED TO CALL ON 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 


No. 11 Temple Place, 
And examine their stock of 


Sewing-Machines, 
WHICH IS THE BEST IN BOSTON. 


We sell our Machines for small 


MONTHLY CASH INSTALLMENTS. 


Cash customers will find it to their advantage to call on us. We- 
have the finest sewing-machine rooms in Boston, and the largest 
stock of machines for purchasers to select fram. We have also 


on hand the 
“ELLIPTIC” 


Machine, one of the best in the market; call and examine it be- 
fore you purchase. REMEMBER THE PLACE! And call on 
or address 


White, Smith & Co., 
Dec. 10. 11 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 3m 





GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


385 Washington St., Boston. 


Pianos from $25) to $190). Pianos to let. 
PIANOS SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
Dec. 10. 2m 


NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 
15T-<<Tr t Street 157 
New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other Mirrors, Drap- 
ery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods. 
GEV. W. WARE & CO., 
Aug. 6. BOSTON. ly 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCE RS,;, 


No. 5 Pemberton Square (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of ‘Titles of Keal Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
to Real and Personal Estate. 
@ yaad G. STEVENS. 
ict. 1. 











Mary E, STEVENS, 
8m 








MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D. 

Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill, She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &e., &e. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C, O. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

July 2. Office--292 Washingion S1., Boston, ly 


REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 
SISWING MACHINE. 
IMPROVED. 
The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit- 
ted up at 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged; 
and ali in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 


our oflice, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROCM, 
Nos. 43 and 50 ltemple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS, 





ih. VARNEY, Manager. 


iENTS WANTED in all unoceupied territory. ly July 16 
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Lucy Srone has returned from the West, and will be 
willing to make arrangements for lectures anywhere in 
Massachusetts during the winter. Her address will be, 
care of WoMAN’s JOURNAL, No. 3 Tremont place, Bos- 
ton. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WORCESTER COUNTY WO- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The first annual meeting of the Worcester County 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in the city of 
Worcester, commencing on Thursday, Jan. 12, at 2 
o'clock, F. M., and continuing through that and the fol- 
lowing day. 

The great importance of this cause justifies an earn- 
est appeal to its friends of both sexes in all parts of the 
county, to see that their respective localities are large- 
ly and ably represented on this occasion, which we con- 
fidently believe will be of unusual interest both to 
friends and foes. 

The platform will be free to all shades of opinion, and 
all honest opposition will meet a cordial welcome. 

Among the speakers confidently expected are Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, D. D., Rev. Gilbert Haven, of 
Boston, Rev. Rush R. Shippen, of Worcester, Mrs. Celia 
Burleigh, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mrs. M. W. Campbell, 
of Springfield. Others will be announced hereafter. 


Rusu R. Surrren, Pres. 
F. M. BAKER, Cor. Sec. 





THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 


Notwithstanding the oratorio was given in Music, 
Hall Sunday night, on Monday morning, at seven o'clock, 
the ladies found the seats all removed from the floor, 
the tables up, and Bumstead Hall below floored over 
and in process of being converted for the nonce into a 
Refreshment Hall. 

By 12 o’clock,the hour of opening the Bazar, Roeth, 
the decorator, had completely transformed the hall by 
his beautiful and appropriate decorations, The fronts 
of the galleries are draped with the colors of the differ- 
ent nations, interspersed with medallion pictures, and 
the upper front gallery has a beautiful stand of Ameri- 
«can colors, with standards on each side, from which fly 
dong streamers. The center piece is surrounded by a 
golden eagle, and in the center are the following lines 
from Goéthe: “Das ewig Weib liche zieht uns hinau.” 
Beneath this 
is suspended the motto: “All political power inheres 
in the people.” On each side of the encircled lines of 
Goéthe are the mottoes: ‘Taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny,” “The consent of the governed wo- 
‘men is as necessary to a just government as the con- 
sent of the governed men.” Over the Parker Frater- 
mity table is the motto: “Woman’s work, like charity, 
begins at home; then, like charity, goes everywhere.” 
The names of the several tables are labeled in a neat 
manner upon the drapery that surrounds the first gal- 
lery. 

“Probably,” says the Boston Journal, “at no fair since 
the mammoth Sanitary Fair, held at the Boston Thea- 
ter during the war, have such extensive preparations 
been made at an entertainment of this character as have 
been made to ensure the success of the Bazar, and not 
only is Music Hall occupied, but Bumstead and Horti- 
cultural Halls have been secured to aid in the carry- 
ing out of the ideas of the Executive Committee, which 
are of the mest liberal character.” 

THE PRESIDENT’S TABLE 
is under the charge of Mrs. Julia Ward ‘Howe. She is 
assisted by her daughter, Miss Maud Howe, her niece, 
Miss Alger, and Miss Andrew. Here are to be found 
some of the choicest articles in the fair. A photograph 
album containing portraits of the friends of the cause 
in England, contributed by Peter Alfred Taylor, M. P., 
is at this table, and a rare collection of autographs of 
American and European’ celebrities is sold here. A 
richly bound book of German lithographs, rich dressing- 
gowns, pictures in worsted, affghans, etc., help to fill the 
spacious table. The portrait of Toussaint L’Ouverture 
at this table attracts much attention, and is being pur- 
chased by subscription as a gift to Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 
DECALCOMANIE. 

At the right of the President’s table is the table de- 
voted to Decalcomanie and Diaphanie. This is under 
the charge of Mrs. Springer, who is assisted by Miss 
Cooley, Miss Springer and Mrs. Sherman. 

STATIONERY. 

This table is next to the Decaleomanie, and is 
under the charge of Mrs. Willis, assisted by Miss Wol- 
cott and Miss Howes. All kinds and qualities of sta- 
tionery and other articles for writing purposes are for 
sale at this table. . 

THE WORCESTER TABLE 
is at the left of the President’s table, and makes a very 
fine show of fancy and useful articles. “Bazar’’ has 
been the talk of the Worcester ladies for months, and 
they have worked as well as talked, as their table gives 
evidence. Mrs. Baker has the charge of the Worcester 
department, assisted by Mrs. Wheelock, Mrs. Pratt, 
Mrs. Wilcox, Miss Taylor, Miss Smith, Mrs. Howes, 
Mrs. Bigelow, Mrs. Howland, Miss Howland, Miss Par- 
sons and Miss West. 
THE BOOK TABLE 

is next to the Worcester table, and is well filled by con- 
tributions from nearly all the leading publishers in the 
city. Fields, Osgood & Co., Lee & Shepard, Loring 


vate individuals have contributed largely also. There 
are some busts of Charles Dickens and other distin- 
guished men donated to this table by Mrs. Putnam, of 
Salem. Hitchcock, the music publisher, gave this de- 
partment a generous supply of music. The table is un- 
der the charge of Mrs. Remond Putnam, of Salem, as- 
sisted by Miss Allen, of Waltham. 
THE CHELSEA TABLE 
is first on the side of the hall at the left of the books. 
The display of worsted goods here is very fine, all sorts 
of knitted embroidery and crotcheted articles being for 
sale. There is a gentleman’s very handsome breakfast 
jacket of black velvet, faced with quilted crimson silk, 
and a smoking-cap to go with it. This table is under 
the charge of Mrs. Anna Cheney, assisted by Mrs. Davis, 
Miss I. Smith, Mrs. E. Dodge, Miss Hinkley, Mrs. Mor- 
rill, Mrs. Richardson, Mrs. G. Dodge, Miss Cabot, Miss 
Perry, Miss F. Smith, Mrs. M. Dodge, Mrs, Snow, Mrs. 
Wardwell, Mrs. Foster. 
THE *‘ COMMONWEALTIL” TABLE, 

Mrs. Charles W. Slack very appropriately presides 
over this table, and she is assisted by Misses Julia and 
Mary Baxter, Mrs. Wood, Miss Alice Baker, Mr. Albert 
H. Baker and Mr. Harry B. Slack. At this table, in ad- 
dition to the fancy goods that are sold at regular sales, 
is a wax cross, a guess cake and a ring cake. Photo- 
graphs of Milmore’s works, wax work, jewelry, unique 
fans made by the convicts in the State Prison, and shells 
from Fort Wagner, are among the merchandise to be dis- 
posed of, 

PARKER FRATERNITY TABLE. 

The ladies who have it in charge have adopted as their 
motto the following quotation from Theodore Parker: 
“Woman’s work, like charity, begins at home; then, like 
charity, goes everywhere.’ This table is loaded with 
articles both of the useful and ornamental character. 
Mrs. Smith has the department in charge, assisted by 
Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Tyler, Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Copeland, 
Miss Davis, Mrs. Greenleaf, Mrs. Ober, Miss Sparrell, 
Mrs. Stevens, Miss Titcomb. 

TEACHERS’ TABLE, 

At no table is there a greater variety of articles dis- 
played than at this. The teachers of Boston and vicin- 
ity have been indefatigable in their labors for the Bazar, 
as the results show. One of the chief attractions of 
this table is an elegant set of Dante, in three volumes, 
valued at $60, which is to be bought by subscription and 
presented to Wendell Phillips. Already nearly half the 
sum has been subscribed. Another feature is voting 
for Speaker of the House of Representatives, the teach- 
ers having presumed to select the candidates. The 
teachers expressly announce that “gentlemen will 
not be excluded from the polls, but are requested to 
vote early and often, as usual. “This department is un- 
der the charge of Miss Fanny Turner, who is ably as- 
sisted by Miss Moore, Miss Henshaw, Miss Lizzie Tur- 
ner, Miss Lucas, Miss Blackie and Miss Colburn. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE TABLE. 
Mrs. Nathaniel White, the indefatigable President of 
the New Hampshire Woman Suffrage Association, has 
taken upon herself the responsibility of making this ta- 
ble one of the most complete and successful in the 
whole Bazar. Here we have quilts, blankets, webs of 
cloth, preserved fruits, all donated by friends of the 
movement in the Granite State, various articles for 
household use, as well as a large variety of elegant fan- 
cy articles. She is assisted by her daughter, Miss Min- 
nie White, Mrs. Roberts and Mr. White. 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY TABLE. 
This department, including the towns of Cambridge, 
Lowell and Malden, is under the charge of Mrs. Ada C. 
Bowles. Her assistants are Mrs. Kendall, Mrs. Knapp, 
Mrs. Blodgett, Mrs. Pear, Mrs. Hill, Mrs. McQueston, 
Miss Blodgett, Miss Stuart and Miss Elliot. 
ESSEX COUNTY TABLE. 

Not to be outdone by their neighbors of Middlesex 
County, the friends of the cause in Essex have piled 
their tables high with all sorts of salable articles, by 
whose favorable disposition they hope to add a large 
sum of money to the Woman Suffrage treasury. Most 
of the articles come from Salem, and chief among them 
is a superb Singer sewing-machine, in a beautifully in- 
laid cabinet case. Mrs. Hewett of Salem has this table 
in charge, assisted by Mrs. Griswald, Mrs. Richardson, 
Miss Bovie, Miss Robinson, Miss Fifield and Miss Por- 


ter. 
THE FLOWER TABLE 


occupies the platform in front of the organ. The deco- 
rations, which are artistic in the highest degree, were 
arranged under the personal direction of Mr. J. B. 
Smith. Mrs. Frederic Tudor presides over this depart- 
ment, assisted by the Misses Tudor, Miss Sewall, Miss 
Richards, Miss Pitman, Miss Marie Greland, and Miss 
Charlotte Forten. Mr. Tudorand Mr. Littlefield are ac- 
tive workers at the flower table. 
HYDE PARK TABLE. 

This table, under the charge of Mrs. Daniels, is at the 
right of the Essex County table, facing the stationery 
department. Mrs. Daniels is assisted by Miss Clemen- 
son, Miss Ellen Fiske, Miss Dollie Booth and Miss Alice 


Robinson. 
THE INDEPENDENT TABLE 


is next the Hyde Park. It is in charge of Mrs, Atkin- 
son, who has for assistants Miss Reed, Miss Hyde, Miss 
Folsom, Miss Bryant and Miss Walker. The Indepen- 
dent table is a combination formed by Rhode Island 
friends and a ring of Labor Reformers. 
PLYMOUTH COUNTY TABLE. 
Mrs. Spooner has the charge of this department, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Merrill, Mrs. Shaw, Miss Merrill and Miss 
Spooner. Among the articles displayed is a large num- 
ber of calico aprons, which hang in a very conspicuous 
place, labelled with the emphatic assertion—*The Com- 
ing Woman will do Housework.” 
THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 

This well-laden circular table, under the charge of 
Mrs. J. Tilden Moulton, occupies the center of the 


from rosy-cheeked, flaxen-haired dolls to penny tin 
trumpets. A Christmas tree, its branches filled with 
glittering toys, stands on one side of the table. It is pat- 
ronized most liberally. Mrs. Moulton’s assistants are 
Miss Abbie Buffum, of Lynn; Miss Nina Moore, Miss 
Brown, Miss Lou Hunt, Mr. Nowell, Mr. Joseph Nowell 
Mr. Frank Garrison, Mr. Minot Pitman, Mr. Conant» 


Mr. Richards. 
WALTHAM TABLE, 


Near one corner of the Children’s table stands the 
Waltham table, presided over by Miss Lorenza Haines, 
assisted by Miss Ellen Knowles, Miss Alice Hayden, 
Miss Clara Abbott, Miss Eva Haines, Miss Alice Roberts, 
Miss Helen Lewis and Miss Nettie Johnson. All the 
articles on this table were obtained by Miss Haines by 
her own personal solicitation. A Waltham watch is 
one of the articles donated. Probably the greatest cu- 
riosity in the whole Bazar is displayed here; it is a mas- 
sive gold watch which belonged to the Duke of Welling- 
| ton. 
| THE CHARLESTOWN TABLE, 


opposite the Waltham table, is presided over by Mrs. Jo- 
seph Maynard and Mrs. J. B. Wright. There are some 
very handsome shawls at this table as well as other ar- 
ticles of decided value. 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL TABLE. 

Bétween the Waltham and Charlestown tables stands 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL table, in charge of Mrs. Vogl and 
Mrs. Campbell, and devoted to the sale of suffrage tracts 
and the taking of subscriptions for the WomMAN’s Jour- 


NAL. 
THE MELROSE TABLE. 


Down the hall some distance from and parallel with 
the Charlestown table stands the Melrose table, piled 
high with all sorts of tempting knick-knacks and dainty 
ornaments. Mrs. J. D. Wilde has the table in charge, 
assisted by Mrs. J. C. Currier, Miss Sarah Currier, Miss 
Phoebe Norris and Miss Lydia Mendon. 

THE FERN TABLE, 
a branch of the Teachers’ table, is opposite the Melrose 
table. A large and choice collection of ferns is display- 
ed here. This table isin charge of Miss Louise Hotch- 
kiss, Miss Miles, Miss Varney and Miss Bartlett. 
THE PHILADELPHIA TABLE 
is united with the Vineland, N. J., table, and displays 
valuable druggets, dressing-gowns, costly laces, beauti- 
ful fancy work, and nearly a hundred packages of the fa- 
mous canned fruit and catsup that is put up in this gar- 
den of New Jersey. 

THE CONNECLICUT VALLEY DEPARTMENT 
8 not in complete order at the time we write, but it 
is gradually wheeling into line. A valuable sewing-ma- 
chine, a fine assortment of brushes and articles for the 
toilet, a clothes-reel, packages from the emery factory 
of Northamptea, and the everywhere present assort- 
ment of superb fancy articles, are the staples of this de- 
partment. Mrs. Seth Hunt, of Northampton, with la- 
dies from Springfield, preside here. 

GENERALITIES, 

Mrs. Boardman, of Melrose, has a bit of fun in a cor- 
ner as a side show, entitled **A Farewell Sermon.” Go 
and see it if you wanta laugh. A very valuable steam 
proof sate, valued at $250, is on sale, and attracts much 
attention from the appropriate paintings which adorn 
it. You who desire to know how women wiil vote go 
and see the manner depicted on the face of the pretty 
safe. Then there is a famous “doll cake,’ sold to chil- 
dren by the slice, packed full, not with plums, but with 
china dolls of all sorts, from an inch to half an inch in 
length, and it is very funny to see the children picking 
the dolls from their cake and their—mouths. Cooking- 
stoves, clothes-reels, bed-blankets, washing-machines, 
wringers, sewing-machines of every variety, boxes of 
dried fish, soap, starch, glu-ene, honey, figs, grapes, box- 
es of apples and potatoes—there is no end of these mon- 
ey commodities. Beside the “Flower Department” are 
the $1000 McPhail piano, a superb instrument of exqui- 
site tone, and the $500 Hallet & Cumston piano, not 
so handsome, but a fine toned instrument. Both of 
these are to be sold for the Bazar. 
THE ART GALLERY 
forms one of the principal attractions of the fair. 
Mrs. Charles Porter, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. 
Wm. Claflin have this department in charge, and it will 
be one of the most successful and attractive depart- 
ments. AlJl the Boston artists, with one or two excep- 
tions, have made valuable contributions to this depart- 
ment. B.C. Porter has donated a beautiful crayon of 
Mrs. Howe, which has been photographed. Billing « 
gives a portrait of Wendell Phillips worth $300, pur- 
chased outright by Mrs. Caroline Remond Putman of 
Salem. Foxcroft Cole, Fred. D. Williams, Frank H. 
Shapleigh, J. Champney, Miss Stetson, Mina Wood, 
Cass and Hitchings—all the pictures by the above- 
mentioned artists are for sale. Several ladies and gen- 
tlemen of Boston, owning private galleries, have kind- 
ly loaned some of their choicest pictures for the exhi- 
bition. Among these are a Stuart, a Benjamin West, 
a Rembrandt, a Rousseau, a Malbone, two Copleys, and 
several by Frere, Inness, Healey, Meyer, Von Bremen, 
Lambinet and other celebrated artists. It will be as 
fine an Art Exhibition as has ever been held in the 
city, and the tickets have been placed at fifteen cents, 
so that everybody can afford to go. 
BUMSTEAD HALL 
has been floored over and transformed into a large 
dining-room and restaurant, to which no admittance 
fee is charged. Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall has charge of 
this important department, assisted by Mrs. Dio Lewis, 
Mrs. Wm. S. Robinson, Mrs. Otis, and other ladies. 
The well-stocked larder, with its substantial food, and 
dainties as well, is handsomely served up by Mrs. Sew- 
all and her assistants in the shape of dinners, teas and 
lunches in so complete and satisfactory a manner «as to 
leave no doubt as to their capabilities in this branch 
of domestic life. 
HORTICULTURAL HALL. 








and Burnham, have been very generous. Liberal pri- 


floor. It is literally laden with toys of all descriptions, 


for musical and dramatic entertainments given in con- 
nection with the fair. On Thursday and Friday even- 
ings the Parker Fraternity Dramatic Association give 
performances. On Wednesday evening the young ladies 
of Dr. Handy’s school, assisted by several members of 
the Senior Class at Harvard, present a dramatization of 
a part of “Our Mutual Frierd,” introducing the Boffins 
and Wilfers, and the laughable farce, “Ici on parle Fran- 
cais.” The Harvard Glee Club have offered their ser- 
vices for that evening, and will sing some of their college 
songs. On Saturday a Glee Club of this city will give 
a concert. Tickets for each of these entertainments 
are for sale in Music Hall near the Children’s table. 

The following gentlemen will act as Marshals during 
the fair: Mr. Frederick Vogl, Mr. Tudor, Mr. Frank 
Garrison, Mr. Severance, Mr. William Littlefield and 
Mr. Henry K. White, Jr. 

THE PROCEEDS. 

We write too early to make any estimate of the pecu- 
niary results of the Bazar. Mr. E. S. Draper, the treas- 
urer of the Bazar, in answer to our inquiry, informs us 
that last night (Tuesday) he collected from the tables, as 
the proceeds of the day, over $1000, and yet did not col- 
lect all the funds. The admission fees, we think, will 
alone pay all expenses—a matter of $2000, more or less. 
Had the Bazar been held before Christmas, the pecunia- 
ry results would have been larger—we are confident of 
this. But judging from the Bazar, crowded with arti- 
cles for sale, the class of persons in attendance, the 
generous patronage, the steady flow of visitors, one 
would never imagine the Woman Suffrage cause to be 
an unpopular one. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Helps, the well-known author of “Friends in 
Council,” has calculated that the men wounded in the 
war would fill two lines of narrow beds placed side by 
side, and stretching from London to Dover, a distance 
of seventy miles. 





Theodore Tilton and Oliver Johnson have dissolved 
their editorial connection with the New York Indepen- 
dent. Mr. Bowen, the publisher, after offering $10,000 
to Rev. Gilbert Haven of Zion’s Herald to become its 
editor, which was declined, has assumed the responsibil- 
ity of the editorship of the paper himself. 


The family headship is solved in Maine. A progres- 
sive clerical friend, desiring to know the views of his peo- 
ple in regard to a church matter, requested all the 
heads of families to rise. Only the brethren responded 
to the appeal; this did not satisfy, and our enthusiastic 
minister hurriedly added: “Now will the—will the parts 
of the heads of families arise ?” 


The prospect of repairing the broken Atlantic cables 
grows daily smaller, while the probability of before long 
losing all telegraphic communication with Europe as 
steadily increases. Aggravating as it formerly was tobe 
dependent upon steamer reports for our European news, 
a return to that system would be almost intolerable now 
that five years’ experience has accustomed newspaper 
readers to expect daily reports from London and Ber- 
lin as regularly as from New York and Washington. 


A call is out for a National Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion, to meet in Washington, January 11 and 12, to se- 
cure, if possible, the discussion of the enfranchisement 
of woman during the present session of Congress, with 
a view to the speedy passage of a Sixteenth Amendment. 
The call is signed by Mrs. Paulina W. Davis, Josephine 
S. Griffing, and Isabella B. Hooker. With the Spring- 
field Republican, we very much fear the time has not 
yet arrived when Congress will pay much attention 
to the Woman Suffrage question. A good deal is yet 
to be done in the manufacture of public opinion among 
the constituents of Congressmen. 


The orgies of the recent “mock session” of the Low- 
er House of the Vermont Legislature have called forth 
general comment and rebuke. The Brattleboro’ Phenix 
says :— 

This year the mock session has extended its fame, 
or its infamy, beyond the circle of those who were 
there, and if the articles found in the (Burlington) Free 
Press and (Montpelier) Green Mountain Freeman are 
not exaggerations, it was a most disgraceful scene, and 
the vulgarity and indecency of the language then made 
use of was wholly unfit for any assembly of decent peo- 
ple. This meeting was so discreditable as to call forth 
rebukes from papers out of the State, as weil as from 
papers within the State, and we sincerely hope that the 
ate mock session at Montpelier will be the end of a 
custom every way unworthy of people calling them- 
selves civilized. 


In Trenton, N. J.,a New Jersey judge decided that a 
decree of divorce made in Connecticut was a nullity. 
The case was a suit brought by the city to compel one 
William Rossiter to support his wife, to whom he had 
been married thirty-four years. It appeared that the 
parties separated some years ago, and that the divorce 
was obtained on the ground of desertion for three years. 
Mrs. Rossiter testified that she knew nothing of the di- 
vorce until the trial. Notwithstanding the ruling of the 
judge, the jury rendered a verdict for the defendant. In 
view of the facts, says the Hartford Courant, the inquiry 
suggests itself whether our courts are getting into the 
Indiana habit of granting divorces to citizens of other 
States temporarily residing here, or whether they are 
not sometimes imposed upon ? 


We tind the following in the Troy, N. Y., Times, of 
Dec. 24th :— 

The women journals seem to endorse the action of 
Governor English in granting a divorce toa man whose 
wife had become insane. ‘The argument is that no law 
ought to oblige the husband to wear a chain which na- 
iure had practically severed. 

Will the Times please inform us what “women jour- 
nals” have endorsed the action of Governor English in 
the case referred to? But why ask the Times to per- 
form impossibilities ? Would such falsehoods be resort- 





The lower hall will be open every evening this week 


ed to by the opposition, if truth answered their purpose 
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as well? In pleading for Woman Suffrage, we plead 
for equal rights and for the equality of men and women 
before the law, and not for loose views in regara to mar- 
riage and divorce. 


Mr. Gladstone, at the recent Lord-Mayor’s banquet, 
in proposing the health of the Lady Mayoress, said :— 

“Now, passing from Mars to address myself to a god- 
dess whom my classical hearers will have no difficulty 
in izing, I have much pleasure in proposing ‘The 
Health of the Lady Mayoress.’ |Cheers.| This is a 
theme on which it is perfectly unnecessary for me to des- 
eant. Iwould only make one observation upon it, and 
that is that I cannot imagine any reason why a gentle- 
man should be put forward to return thanks for the 
ladies, because, although it is usual for a person to re- 
turn thanks for the class he represents, it is generally 
some member of that class who does so. I am the more 
strengthened in this when I see what is occurring. 
The ladies in England and America are agitating for the 
suffrage. That they will obtain it who can doub‘, as 
they attain everything they set their hearts upon; when 
they obtain the suffrage who can expect that they will 
stop there? On what principle is a woman to vote for 
a member of Parliament and be herself excluded from 
a seat.in it? 


A correspondent of the Hartford Courant gives an ac- 
count of a Woman Suffrage meeting in Bridgeport, 
Conn., at which addresses were made by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hooker and Miss Burr of Hartford, Rev. Mrs. Hanaford 
of New Haven, and Rev. J. H. Dickinson of Bridgeport. 


The writer says:— 

“The speech of the evening was by Mrs. Isabella Beech- 
er Hooker of Hartford. This lady, in a quiet, unostenta- 
tious manner, spoke fer some twenty-five minutes in a 
manner that carried conviction to the hearts of her au- 
dience. She spoke of three subjects upon which wo- 
men are interested, and respecting which they would 
all be glad to vote, viz.: intemperance, public school af- 
fairs, especially that portion pertaining to the education 
of young children, and personal chastity. This last top- 
ie she discussed at considerable length, and treated 
with great delicacy and prudence. There are but few 
speakers, either men or women, that would dare, before 
a promiscuous audience, to say what Mrs. Hooker said, 
and none that could say it so delicately and so well. 
The cause of woman’s rights will never suffer at her 
hands.” 


The Iowa State Register tells the following story 


| which by the way is true, but it should have added there 





were no women on this jury. /n passant, the experi- 
ment of Woman Suffrage works so admirably in Wyo- 
ming that the adoption of the same measure is being 
urged, strongly and pertinaciously, in Dakota. 

“Wyoming, ‘where women vote,’ the paradise pro tem 
of our female friends after the ballot, is mending its mor- 
als rapidly. We have, under date of Dec. 6th, a letter 
from Mr. Dan. A. Poorman, at Fort Steele,in the Terri- 
tory named, in which he gives the proof of the truthful- 
ness of the announcement above given: Yesterday, at 
the court being held by Judge Kingman, at Rawlins, the 
jury were out on a case, and not being able to come to 
animmediate agreement, some of the jurors thought to 
while away the time with a game of cards. Their room 
being close to His Honor’s stand, he overheard them us- 
ing some profane words in their high, low, jack and the 
game. After a time they returned a verdict of ‘not 
guilty. His Honor, thinking they had not acted with 
becoming dignity as jurors, gave them a sound lecture, 
set aside their verdict, and fined each man his day’s fee 
and ten dollars and ordered the Sheriff to collect the 
money.” 


By an act of the British Parliament municipal officers 
are now elected by “householders” and rate-payers.” 
Single women, so far as these elections go, have the 
same right to vote and to become candidates for office 
as men. An interesting election under this new law 
was held in the city of London Nov. 29th, tor the pur- 
pose of choosing one of the new School Boards which 
are to form a common-school system for England. The 
London board consists of about fifty persons, who will 
have entire charge of the schools in that city, assessing 
and collecting taxes and attending to all the details and 
police business of the schools. They will also have 
power to enforce attendance at school, compulsory edu- 
cation being a new feature of the British political sys- 
tem. A large number of women voted, and three, the 
only persons of their sex who were candidates, were 
chosen, as we have reported in a previous issue. Miss 
Elizabeth Garrett, M. D., headed the poll with 47,858 
votes, being more than four times the number required 
for her election. Prof. Huxley, the scientific naturalist, 
was returned upon the same ticket by only 17,000 ma- 
jority, so that Miss Garrett ran 30,000 ahead of her tick- 
et. In Chelsea, out of 15,000 ballots cast, 2000 were by 
women, and as only unmarried or widowed women who 
were rate-payers had the right of voting, it will be obvi- 
ous that the newly-enfranchised class must have very 
generally exercised their new right. This fact we com- 
mend to those who do not believe that women “would 
vote_if they could.” 


One of our exchanges says that the “‘ Vermont Legisla- 
ture has exempted from the poll-tax all persons who lost 
legs, arms or eyes in the late war for the Union.” We 
think well of such legislation. The brave men who be 
came maimed in fighting the battles of our country, and 
who made heroic sacrifices, that the nation_might live, 
ought to be relieved from the poll-tax which has formed a 
partof State revenue. But how about their voting? It 
is a favorite argument with the opponents of Woman Suf- 
frage, that as men pay a poll-tax, they have a right to 
vote, but as women pay no such tax, they should not 
vote. But here is a large class in Vermont retieved 
from the poll-tax. Does any one suppose that because 
of this they are disfranchised? No one will argue this 
for a moment. Though they pay no poll-tax, they are 
Still to enjoy all the rights and privileges of citizenship. 
If the right to vote comes through the poll-tax, as some 
of our opponents declare, then a relief from that tax 
would deprive them of their right to the ballot. No one 
pretends that this legislative action in Vermont takes 
away the ballot from this large and patriotic class of 
citizens. But if men can rightfully claim the franchise, 
dnd representation in the councils of the State, without 
paying a poll-tax, why cannot women? Of course we 
Should make no complaint if enfranchised women were 
thus taxed. We refer to the matter now to show the 
fallacy of the argument, that the right to the ballot is 
based upon the payment of a poll-tax. 











falsehoods of the papers, to come out in a card and deny 
that her husband has squandered any part of her money, 








WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 

A recent number of the Atlantic Monthly contains an 
elaborate article by Senator Wilson on the pending is- 
sues to be adjusted by the Republican party. Curren- 
cy, Tariff, Taxation, Temperance, Education and La- 
bor are carefully enumerated; Woman Suffrage is not 
even suggested. The claims of the negro on Southern 
plantations and of the Indian on Western prairies are 
urgently stated. But the claims of the women by our 
own firesides are not named. And this in face of a 
recent vote in the Republican State Convention of Mas- 
sachusetts which lacked only 57 of making Woman Suf- 
frage a plank in the Repyblican platform; in face of 
the establishment of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
and Utah during the past year; in face of the re- 
cent action of the Legislature of Republican Kan- 
sas, lacking only one vote of memorializing Congress for 
a 16th Amendment prohibiting political distinctions on 
account of sex; in face of the bill just introduced into 
the United States Senate by Mr. Pomeroy for a 16th 
Amendment; in face of a similar bill introduced before 
in the House of Representatives by Mr. Julian. Above 
all, in face of Senator Wilson’s own glorious action, two 
years ago, in introducing a bill extending Suffrage to 
Women in the District of Columbia and in the Territo- 
ries. The friends of Woman Suffrage may well ask 
with surprise, “What does this silence mean?” 

At the recent anniversary of the New England Socie- 
ty in New York, Ralph Waldo Emerson was the orator 
of the occasion. In his brilliant and suggestive speech, 
the principles which underlie our free institutions were 
enunciated with fitting emphasis. American superiori- 
ty over English attainment was proudly asserted in the 
following remarkable sentences : — 

England has a higher school and more writers, but 
we read out of her books. They have a better blow- 
pipe, but we have a continent full of coal. England has 
six bonds of chartism. They are all granted here ; let 
us see what they are: Universal suffrage, vote by bal- 
lot, paid legislation, annual parliaments, equality of 
electoral districts, no property qualifications. England 
has still a load to carry. We begin with this freedom, 
and are defended from shocks for a century by the ce 
lerity with which every measure of reform can instant- 
ly be carried. 

Universal suffrage granted in America! What a singu- 
lar statement from so exact a thinker as Mr. Emerson! 
Is his conception of the universe limited to the hemi- 
sphere of sex? Is manhood suffrage, in his political 
theory, synonymous with universal suffrage? From 
private sources we are assured to the contrary. But 
this public utterance utterly ignores the political subju- 
gation of one-half of the American people. And this, 
at the very moment when England has advanced be- 
yond America by extending suffrage to women in her 
municipal elections; this, when thousands of English 
women have cast their ballots in London and every oth- 
er English city, within a month, for the first time in 
English history. 

When the opponents of Woman Suffrage pass it by 
in contemptuous silence, the heroic workers who carry 
the Woman Suffrage banner feel neither surprise nor 
regret. But when representative statesmen and philos- 
ophers thus allow the noblest opportunities to pass un- 
improved, the reform is wounded in the house of its 
friends. Notin anger but in sorrow, not in the spirit 
of censure but of suggestion, we chronicle the fact that 
two representative men in State and nation, men who 
accept Woman Suffrage in theory, when they make 
their best statement of politicai principles omit to ap- 
ply them to woman. What would the Abolitionists have 
thought of a similar summary of the principles of lib- 
erty with the wrongs of the negro forgotten ? 

In this inconsistency, even on the part of our friends, 
we read anew the magnitude of the work we have un- 
dertaken, and the necessity of concentrated effort for 
its accomplishment. H. B. B. 











BUSINESS LETTERS. 


{All business letters will be acknowledged under this head, and 
correspondents who find their favors credited here will under- 
stand that, whatever their contents, they will receive attention. 

Business letters received to Dec. 29th :— 

Abby Hutchinson, Mrs. Keziah Park, Sarah J. Cush- 
man, M. H. A. Benchley, Mrs. A. A. Haskell, Laura J. 
Watkins, Miss S. M. Severance, Joseph Eaton, H. M. 
Sanford, F. Elien Burr, Mrs. Frank Howard, Mrs. M. A. 
Hastings, Joseph Merrill, F. H. Drake, C. Shipherd, M. 
E. Putney, Rev. H. W. Brown, Mrs. Fannie Holy, Sally 
Bosworth, Mrs. Sarah C. Hall, M. D., Miss Ione Har- 
rington, Catherine A. T. Stebbins, Ada McPherson, H. 
M. Griggs, C. A. Cleveland, L. H. Haskell, E. J. House, 
Maggie Compton, M. E. Jordan; J. A. Harris, E. H. 
Church, Mrs, Sarah Nettleton, Stacey Taylor. 





Lapies, use GLU-ENE. For mending everything it works 
likeacharm. Only 25 cents. Try it. 2t Dec. 31. 
- - ———— - - 
We have had in use for the past four months, a Dory WASHING 
MACHINE and UNIVERSAL WRINGER, and we are free to say that 
nothing has ever been more useful in our household. ‘The finest as 
well as the coarsest fabrics are washed and wrung without the 
slightestinjury. In our opinion every housekeeper with these two 
articles will save, in three months, in time and labor, more 
than their cost. We would not be without one at any price.— 
Cambridge ( Md.) Democrat. 











MRS. J. B. PAIGE 
Wishes to announce that she has socgened her Musical Studio 
in new and commodious rooms, 616 Tremont Street, where 
she will personally attend to pupils and fitting of teachers. Par- 
ties desiring to obtain a Thorough Musical Education can receive 
it vy this method in a remarkably short time. Instruction given 
in Classes or Private Lessons. Teachers desiring a Partial Course 
ast ne it by the quarter. Rooms let with use of piano. 
. 31. 2t 


J. M. THRESHER, > 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
132 Court Street, 


Dee. 31. BOSTON. 


ln. 





ZION’S 


HERALD. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY RELIGIOUS 
JOURNAL, 


OF SIXTEEN PAGES, CUT AND STITCHED. 


The Most Elegant and Costly of Church Journals, 


— Fron — 


82.50 Per Wear. 


ITHAS MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED CONTRIBUTORS. 


All Departments well organized, and furnishing interesting 
reading for all classes, having 


RELIGIOUS, 
SECULAR, 
DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
—AL80, AN— 
Agricultural Department, 


SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLASS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


$2.50 im Advance will Pay to Jan. 1, 1872. 
Address, 
E. D. Winslow, 
PUBLISHING AGENT, 
36 Bromfield St., 


Dee, 31. BOSTON. 





For Convenience, 
Comfort and 


Economy. 
BERRY’S PATENT 


FOLDING SPRING BED LOUNGE, 





OPEN. 
This useful article of Household and Office Furniture is made 
in both Sofa and Lounge form, and is admirably adapted for the 
urpose for which it was designed. It has ample space for the 
-clothes, thereby avoiding the inconvenience of removing 
them to other apartments. It contains a spring bed and mat- 
tress,®omplete, and is easily adjusted. 
In sickness and other emergencies it is invaluable. 
Call and see it. 
HENRY L. ALBEE, 
Between Hanover st. and Haymarket sq. G7 Union St. 
— ALSO — 
The English Steel Elliptic Spring Bed, ' 
Warranted the best thing made, very elastic, and fitted to any 
bedstead. Price, $5.00. lt Dec. 31. 


USEFUL, DESIRABLE, 





—AND— 


ATTRACTIVE ARTICLES, 


—FOR— 


Christmas Presents. 


ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO,, 


242 to 250 Washington Street. 


Dec. 24. lt 





Chickering & Sons’ 


PIANO-FORTES. 






pue 


on of Honor, 


Cross of the 
‘EPOW PlOx) WAL 


l 
Ne 


I 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE! 


HIGHEST AWARD. 
74 First Premiums at Exhibitions 


—IN THE— 


UNITED STATES, LONDON AND PARIS. 





“Department of State, Washington, May 9, 1868. 

To Chickering & Sons, Boston; Sirs.—The rtment has re- 
caived 
One Gold Medal, One Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
awarded to your firm for Pianos at the Paris ( niversal Exposi- 
tion, 1867, and will deliver the same. 
I am, sirs, your obedient servant, 

WM. H. SEWARD.” 

Oficial American List. 

Printed at Washington, Government Printing Office, 1968, by 

on. N. M. Beckwith, Commissioner-General and President of 
the Commissio . 

This List of Awards, under the head of Gold Medals, has the 
rede words :— 

“Chickering & Sons, New York and Boston Pianos. To this 
Gold Medal was added, by the Emperor, the Cross of Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. Steinway & Sons, New York City: Pi- 


anos.” 
Panis, October, 1867. 
“The highest recognition obtained by any contributors of Pi- 
anos was awarded to your firm—Chickering & Sons. 
(Signed,) J.M. USHER.” 
Commissioner from Massachusetts to the Exposition. 


“To Steinway & Sons was awarded a Gold Medal. To Chicker- 
ing & Sons, a Gold Medal and the still higher recognitidn of the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, the highest award toany competi- 


tor. 
(Signed,) JOHN G,. PERRY.” 
Commissioner from Rhode Island to the Exposition. 


(Signed,) 





“Messrs, Chickering: Gentlemen:—The Cross of the Legion 
of Honor not only conferred a higher distinction than the high- 
est grade of Medals, but was the highest recognition awarded to 
any competitor. 

(Signed,) J. W. HOYT.’ 

U. 8S. Commissioner to the Paris Exposition, and President o 
the Commission from the State of Wisconsin. 


354 Washington St... Boston. 


11 East 14th =t., New York. 


Noy. 25. 38m 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS, 
AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





We recommend the two following publications for the coming 
Holidays, being especially adapted for presents to, as well as by, 
the ladies and gentlemen engaged in the Women’s Movement. 


ee . 
Representative Women.” 

Portraits of Mrs. Lucretia Mott, Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Anna E. Dickinson, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Mrs. Grace Greenwood, and Mrs. L. Maria Child, 
grouped in seven ovals on one sheet, and lithographed in crayon 
and tints from photographs after life. 

° Size of plate 20 by 2h im ......cscceesceeees Price $2. 

Mrs. Child, ina letter to the Nutional Standard of Nov. 12. 
1870, says of these Portraits:— 

“I hope the print. now issued will sell so extensively that Mr. 
Prang will be induced yy? mew > another as a pendant to it, in 
which Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Abby Kelley Foster, Ange- 
lina Grimke Weld, Caroline M. Severance and Gail Hamilton will 
be represented. Dr. Harriot K. Hunt also deserves an honora- 
ble place among ‘Representative Women.’ ”’ 


« . 
“Our Women Warriors.” 
Steel engraving by F. Halpin and S. V. Hunt, after a painting 
by Eastman Jonnson. 
Size of plate, 26 by 32 in. 
India proofs, before lettering.............. Price $15. 
Plain prints...... eb cooccccecesoee ecentcne © 5 
The picture represents a nurse, writing a letter at the dictation 
of a sick soldier, who is laying on a cot under the shade of a 
large tree. The letter by Mrs. Child, quoted above, speaks of it 
as follows :— 


“It isa very impressive picture, prophetic of the fast-coming 
supremacy of the moral sentiments over brute force. It says, 
more plainly than words could say it, that so long as man is un- 
civilized enough to keep up the barbarism of war, woman has a 
work to perform in the tented fleld as arduous as his, and far more 
elevated in its character. ... I wish every soldier wounded in de- 
fense of the Union could havea copy of this picture, as a visible 
representation of the most sacred memories of his life in camp.” 





[ar PRANG'S PUBLICATIONS are for sale in all Art Stores 
throughout the world. 
0a7~ Send for PRANG’S CHRISTMAS JOURNAL, containing 
price list and illustrations. Mailed free on receipt of postage 
stamp by 
LL. Prang & Co., 
3t BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR THE INSTANT Relief 
and Radical Cure of Cold Feet, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Head- 
ache, Dyspepsia, Loss of Vital Pow- 
er, Nervous Prostration or Debilijy, 
and all other Nervous Diseases. 
Sold by druggists. Send stamp for 
circular. Address 

VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSO- 

CIATION, 


149 Tremont Street, Boston. 





4t 


BATTLES AT HOME. 
BY MARY G, DARLING. 

With Sixteen Originat Illustrations. 
“Batties at Home’’ has been the leading story in Merry'’s Mu- 
seum during the yedr. Originally selected and commended by 
Miss Alcott, author of “Little Women,’’ it has proved to be the 
mosi popular young folks’ serial of the season. NOW READY 
in one handsome 16mo volume. Price $1.50. Sold by booksel~ 
lers, and mailed postpaid by the Publisher. 

HORACE B. FULLER, 
Dee. 24. lt 14 Bromfield Street, Boston 
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~~ Miscellany, 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? 

[A rich man who had no children proposed to his poor neigh- 
bor, who had seven, to take one of them, and promised, if the pa- 
rents would consent, that he would give them property enough 
to make themselves and their other six children comfortable for 
life.) 3 

Which shall it be? Which shall it be? 

I looked at John—John looked at me, 

And when I found that I must speak, 

My voice seemed strangely low and weak. 

“Tell me again what Robert said ;” 

And then I listening bent my head. 
“This is his letter :— 








“I will give 
A house and land while you shall live, 
If, in return, from out your seven, 
One child to me for aye is given.” 
T looked at John’s old garments worn ; 
I thought of all that he had borne, 
Of poverty, and work, and care, 
Which I, though willing, could not share; 
I thought of seven young mouths to feed, 
Of seven little children’s need, 

And then of this. 


“Come, John,” said I, 
“We'll choose among them as they lie 
Asleep.” So, walking hand in hand, 
Dear John and I surveyed our band; 
First to the cradle lightly stepped, 
Where Lillian, the baby, slept. 
Softly the father stooped to lay 
His rough hand down in a loving way, 
When dream or whisper made her stir, 
And huskily he said: “Not her!” 


We stooped beside the trundle-bed, 
And one long ray of lamplight shed 
Athwart the boyish faces there, 

In sleep so beautiful and fair. 

I saw on James’ rough red cheek, 

A tear undried. Ere John could speak, 
“He’s but a baby, too,” said I, 

And kissed him as we hurried by; 

Pale, patient Robbie’s angel face 

Still in his sleep bore suffering’s trace. 
“No, for a thousand crowns not him,” 
He whispered, while our eyes were dim. 


Poor Dick! bad Dick! our wayward son— 
Turbulent, restless, idle one— 

Could he be spared? Nay, He who gave 
Bid us befriend him to the grave; 

Only a mother’s heart could be 

Patient enough for such as he; 

“And so,” said John, “I would not dare 
To take him from her bedside prayer.”’ 


Then stole we softly up above, 

And knelt by Mary, child of love. 

“Perhaps for her ’twould better be,” 

I said to John. Quite silently 

He lifted up a curl that lay 

Across her cheek in wilful way, 

And shook his head. “Nay, love, not thee,” 
The while my heart beat audibly. 


Only one more, our eldest lad, 

Trusty and truthful, good and glad, 

So like his father. “No, John, no; 

I cannot, will not, let him go.” 

And so we wrote in courteous way, 
We could not give one child away; 
And afterward toil lighter seemed, 
Thinking of that of which we dreamed, 
Happy in truth that not one face 

Was missed from its accustomed place ; 
Thankful to work for all the seven, 
Trusting the rest to One in Heaven. 


THE ROOSTER-PECKED WIFE. 


SCENE FIRST, 

Mrs. Biddy Chanticleer scratches for her breakfast. 
O. Chanticleer, Esq., from the top rail of the barn fence, 
becomes cognizant of the fact, and struts with dignity 
towards his little spouse. 

Biddy—“Good. morning, my dear.” 

O. C. Esq.—“Morning, madam; quite enjoying your- 
self, madam. Of course you are not aware of the fact 
that I have been up for more than an hour, and have 
net yet eaten a mouthful? Is that what I married you 
for,madam? [Gives her a pointed salute on the an- 
kle.] Where are your domestic qualities, madam? 
[Imprints a mark of affection on the top of her head.] 
Where was your smile of welcome when you saw me 
getting off the fence? I watched you,madam! Where 
was your tender female solicitude when you beheld me 
looking weakly for want of a little nourishment? 
Where, I repeat, is my breakfast? Cock-a-doodle-do!” 

Biddy (meekly )—“Have a worm, dear ?” 

O. C. Esq. (solemnly)—“I will!” 

SCENE SECOND. 

Mrs. Biddy Chanticleer lays her first egg, and has in- 
vited two or three female friends to help cackle. [O.C. 
Esq. being absent.] 

Mrs. Biddy—*Cut, cut, cut, cut, cut-a-a-a! cut, cut-a- 
a-a-a-cut !” 

Mrs. Partlett—"‘Qua, qua, qua, cut-a-a-cut!’’ 

Mrs. Penfeather—“Cluck, cluck, qua, qua, qua, cut, 
cut-a-a-a-a a-cut!” [Is interrupted by the sudden ap- 
pearance of O. C. Esq., who has just returned from a 
stag party.| 

O. C. Esq.—*Cock-a-doodle-do! Now, may patience be 
vouchsafed me to ask of you, madam, what does all this 
mean? Here am I returning, careworn and exhausted, 





from the excitements and temptations of a delusive 
world, expecting to find repose and peace in the quiet 
of the domestic nest, instead of which I discover you in 
the midst of riot and dissipation. Madam, insult not 
my penetration by denying it—I affirm that you are 
having a party!” 

Mrs. Biddy (apprehensively)—“Not at all, my dear; 
that is, my friends were just going by, and stopped in 
quite accidentally, and so—for you see, my dear, I’ve 
laid an egg! cut, cut, cut, cut, cut-a-a-a-a-a—that is, at 
least—yes, sir, we’ve laid an egg!” 

Three female neighbors simultaneously—‘Cut, cut, 
cut, cut, cut-a-a-a-a-a-cut!” 

O. C. Esq. (majestically) —“Peace, hens! 
what does all this cackling folly mean ?” 

[Exeunt hens, in indignation.] 

“Mrs. B. C., it has become necessary, at this stage 
of our matrimonial career, thas I should state in 
mild but unmistakable terms my opinions regarding the 
appropriate sphere and duties of Henhood :— 

“First—Self devotion. It has been the decision ‘of all 
Rooster-kind for ages, and therefore it connot be denied, 
that the crowning virtue of the Hen character is disin- 
terestedness. A true Hen should be patient, self-forget- 
ful, obedient, tenderly solicitous for her husband’s little 
wants, delighting wholly and solely in the graceful and 
pleasant duties that cluster round the domestic nest. 
On the contrary, I find you thinking only how to grati- 
fy your own selfish tastes and desires, instead of display- 
ing (as might naturally be expected) some little sense 
of loneliness and melancholy at your husband’s absence. 
I return from a visit of nearly twelve hours, and I find 
you literally rejoicing! Madam, I ask of you, is this 
true Henhood ? 

“Second—A retiring position, a delicate shrinking 
from contact with the coarse and unsympathizing 
world, an exclusive indifference to all without the sa- 
cred circle of the domestic nest. On the contrary, I 
find you gadding among the other hens of the yard, 
making appointments and sending invitations. Again 
I ask of you, madam, is this true Henhood ? 

“Third—Freedom from curivsity. A true Hen never 
evinces the slightest interest in the affairs of her neigh- 
bor, scarcely in her own; she never inquires concerning 
the whereabouts of her husband, being perfectly as- 
sured that, wherever he be, and however appearances at 
the time may seem to tell against him, he is ever acting 
with a view to the welfare of the domestic nest. On 
the contrary, what do I find to be the truth in regard to 
yourself? Not a rooster raises his voice within a half 
mile of the yard but you are able to name him; not a 
hen lays an egg but you begin to cackle.” 

Mrs. Biddy (meekly)—* I've laid an egg! cut, cut, 
cut, cut-a-a-a! No, I mean—yes, sir, we’ve laid an 
egg!” 

O. C. Esq. (with solemn animation)—* You've laid an 
egg! And pray, where is the thing?” (Walks briskly 
to the nest, and takes a microscopic view of the object. | 

Biddy—“Cut, cut, cut—I mean will it do, sir?” 

0. C. Esq.—“Humph—well, yes ; very fair, considering ; 
though, now I look more closely, I preceive that it is 
not precisely shaped; too short, madam, quite too 
short; not well finished off by any means. And what 
do you mean, madam, by having the thing so much larg- 
er at one end than the other? Where,I ask, is your 
idea of symmetry? Zounds! madam, if this is the best 
you can do in this department, I shall lay the next my- 


self!” 
Mrs. Biddy (with her claw in her eye)—“Please, I 


couldn’t help it. I didn’t mean to.” 

O. C. Esq. (mollified)—‘Well, well, don’t fret your 
gizzard. You’re no chicken, madam, to be so sen- 
‘sitive about a trifle. Only remember my advice in fu- 
ture, and, above all, recollect that the crowning virtue 
of Henhood is disinterestedness.” 

Mrs. Biddy (meekly) —“Have a worm, dear ?”’ 

O. C. Esq. (solemnly)—*“I will!” 

SCENE THIRD. 

Mrs. Biddy C. has been sitting for three weeks. O.C. 
Esq. appears in the distance, parting with one of his nu- 
merous female friends. The tones of his voice fall faint- 
ly on Mrs. Biddy’s ear :— 

O. C. Esq.—‘And now, sweetest of Hens, farewell! 
And may all the stars of heaven and all the saints of the 
barn-yard meet to register the day when your smile frst 
dawned upon my dreary life, and made me the happiest 
of roosters; farewell!” 

O. C. Esq. wends his homeward way. “Good evening, 
Jack; monstrous fine Hen that. Just been parting from 
her. Or may be you did not notice her points. Quite 
fond of me, too, I assure you. Still in tears, you will ob- 
serve—ahem! Cock-a-doodle-do !” 

O. C. Esq. reaches the domestic nest. 

Mrs. Biddy (feebly)—“Oh! I’m so glad to have some- 
body to speak to! I haven’t stepped off the nest, 
nor seen a creature, since sunrise. How do you do, my 
dear? Anything new going on in the yard?” 

A long pause. O. C. Esq., appears to be suddenly over- | 
whelmed with depression and silent gloom. 

Mrs. Biddy—*What’s the matter, sir?” 

O. C. Esq. (in a terrible voice, and walking like Othel- 
lo)—“Matter! madam, behold! |Inserts his bill under 
his wing, and produces a rooster’s tail feather.] Do you 
recognize that.madam? Do you acknowledge an ac- 
quaintance with the chicken-hearted caitiff who dropped 
| it? Are you aware that I found it within three feet of 
| the domestic nest ?”’ 

Mrs. Biddy (languidiy)—“Did you? 
it.” 

0. C. Esq.—*Peace, Hen! and listen while in calm but 
decisive terms I strive to impress upon your mind the 
enormity of your conduct! Has it not been decided—I 
ask you calmly, madam—has it not been the opinion of 
Rooster-kind for ages, and it is therefore undeniable, 
that (after disinterestedness) the one thing needful to the 
female character is excessive modesty? <A true Hen isso 
strictly and severely virtuous that the slightest attempt 


Madam, 


I didn’t notice 





ed beneath the specious mask of friendship, will excite 
in her breast the extremest aversion and horror! On 
the contrary, what do I find to be the case in regard to 
yourself? Only yesterday, on returning unexpectedly 
from a little party, I beheld you in animated conversa- 
tion with my brother. Heavens! madam, am I to be 
longer the victim of such duplicity? No! sooner would 
I sacrifice at once the domestic nest, and fling thy lifeless 
body—oh! oh! misery! violence! revenge! ‘Frailty, thy 
name is Hen!” 

Mrs. Biddy gets fidgety on her nest. “Oh! dear me! 
I’m so tired !” : 

Silence for half an hour. 

Mrs. Biddy (in gentle desperation)—“My dear, do you 
think you would mind looking to the nest a minute 
while I run and pick alittle bit ofsomething? I haven’t 
taken a mouthful to-day.” 

O. C. Esq. (starting up in doubt)—‘Madam, have I 
heard aright? Do I understand that you have distinct- 
ly offered to shift upon your husband the little duties of 
the domestic nest? Are you going to step from your 
sphere,madam? Do you mean to bea Hen’s Rights 
hen, madam? Have I not again and again impressed 
upon your mind that female selfishness alone is at the 
bottom of these impious doctrines? And what, on the 
contrary, according to the decision of all Rooster-kind, 
should be the real pride and ambition of Henhood? 
Disinterestedness! A true Hen glories in little crosses 
and trials; for without temptations she perceives that 
there can be no virtue ; without trials, no patience; with- 
out affliction, no resignation, which is always so lovely 
in the female character. A true Hen, situated as you 
are, would not only rejoice that Providence has seen fit 
to afflict her with trials, but, with that beautiful-self-ab- 
negation which can never be too strenuously inculcated 
by Rooster-kind, would set herself to planning new sacri 
fices. I say a true Hen, in your situation, instead of 
sneaking from her little duties, would contrive some 
plan (if only by reaching out her head, and picking the 
earth around her) foresupplying her husband’s little 
wants.” 

Mrs. Biddy (meekly) —‘ Have a worm, dear ?”’ 

O. C. Esq. (solemnly)—“TI will!’ 





SISTER EUGENIA. 


“In the Protestant churches women are educated only 
to be married, and when not married there is no provi- 
sion deemed as honorable as that of wife. But in the 
Roman Catholic church the woman who devotes herself 
to works of Christian benevolence is the most highly hon- 
ored, and has a place of comfurt and respectability pro- 
vided suited to her education and capacity.”—Catharine 
Beecher. 

In California, if nowhere else, the impartial observer 
must honor the work of Catholic women. The noble, 
self-sacrificing Protestant wives who endured the priva- 
tions of overland immigration, and innumerable after 
hardships, rather than expose their husbands to the sav- 
agery of labor unrelieved by society or sympathy, were but 
a handful, united by common dangers and wants. Could 
the history of these foremothers of California be written 
it would abound in heroic incidents of patience and 
womanly devotion. Another class of women came early 
to these shores of whom it has been said, “Better that they 
had been sunk in the depths of the sea.” It is not so. That 
wisdom which cannot doubt the usefulness of every un- 
sightly weed, of every living creature, however unclean, 
in the divine economies, wrought many a strange mira- 
cle here, like those which made Caroline Chisholm a 
savior to Australia. But one must go far below the sur- 
face, must mine as deep into human nature as Bret 
Harte has done, to realize the truth of this. 

Another class followed, led by no other motive than a 
divine charity. They appeared in the rough mining 
towns, and rougher seaports, and wherever they were 
seen there was sure to be a clean room, a few white 
beds, and a little garden, a place in which forsaken and 
forgotten souls could find unselfish ministry. Skillful to 
nurse the sick, they were apt to teach, also, and were 
the first to gather precocious Spanish-American girls 
into safe enclosures, where, whatever else they learned, 
the beauty of usefulness was a daily lesson. They did 
what no other women could have done (at that time) 
unquestioned. And among them I find the best repre- 
sentatives'of women’s capacity to command as well as 
serve, to manage great interests with success. 

I believe if one of these bright mornings the sister- 
hoods were te awake and find all their high enclosing 
walls vanished, with not so much as the symbol of a 
partition between themselves and the outer world, the 
embarrassment would be momentary, and they would be 
found nobly ready to meet its claims for a more open 
usefulness. And the world, looking on, would learn new 
lessons of economy, patience, order and thrift, and a 
deeper respect for the church which sheltered woman 
during the darkest period of her history. At least this 
was the lesson I learned from the ever-blessed Sister 
Eugenia. 

I can wish the readers of the JoURNAL nothing so 
good for the New Year as the enjoyment of the orange 
harvest at Los Angeles, beginning in January, when all 
the Eastern highways are blocked with snow, and lasting 
through the capricious months of your early spring. 

Never shall I forget the delights of mid-winter days in 
that balmy air, the sublime unveiling of the mountains 
at morning, or the Indian summer dreaminess of those 
sunset plains. Unlike the fatal luxuriance of the tropics, 
this beauty invigorates, and tempts man to carry out the 
infinite suggestions of Nature. There is acharm in the 
very name of the City of the Queen of the Angels, as in all 
the places named by the good fathers who first planted 
the olive and the vine in California. Except in one or 
two places, there is no hint of a city about it; it is an old 
Spanish-American village, enclosed in farms and vine- 
yards. Most of the houses being one-story adobes, bur- 
ied inorange and “pepper” trees, it is easy to get lost in 
the green lanes fringed with willows, as I did one Janu- 





at intimacy from one of the opposite sex, though disguis- 


ary morning when, after a long scramble through larkspur 


and alfalfa meadows, across “sanchas” and gaps in the 
hedges, I came into an open vineyard, near the convent. 
The sisters in their blue woolen gowns and white hoods 
were busy directing the pruning and clearing up. The 
size of the stocks, niore like tree trunks than vines, as- 
sured me that this was the original plantation; there 
were old pomegranate trees, stately figs, somber olives 
bending under their load of fruit, and farther on a plam 
more than fifty feet high, brought by the fathers from 
Mexico, The smell of lemon blossoms and the hum of" + 
bees combined to charm my senses; if it were all a delu- 
sion, I had no desire to be convinced of it. SoI satdown 
to rest and dream. Presently a wagon passed me load- 
ed with brushwood, a swarthy greaser driving the oxen, 
and one of the sisters driving him. “It is a busy time 
with us now,” she said, lifting the bonniest old face, and 
smiling a smile which had the soul of the morning in it. 
Whereupon I told her that I was lost, and was glad of 
it, 1t having furnished me an excuse for seeing that place 
and what I had often wished a commoner sight, i. e., wo- 
men doing out-door work. And then we slidinto an inti- 
macy, as we walked together in the footsteps of Father 
Junipero, through what were once “pleached alleys” 
overhung with cool leaves and generous clusters. She 
let me out through a wicket gate (the wall around that 
convent is a fragrant acacia hedge), with an invitation 
to come again and visit the school. 

I went the very next day, accompanied by a venerable 
physician and fellow-traveler. Before I had time to 
introduce him, there passed between them an electric 
look of recognition. “Sister Eugenia!” “Doctor S——!’’ 
“I never expected to see you this side heaven,” he said. I 
wondered as I looked at them if they were not already 
in the inward peace which makes heaven, and when the 
school-room door opened to us, and we sat down among 
the children, I thought how Jesus answered the disciples, 
question concerning that blessed place. 


In one room were about fifty orphan girls, all taught 
in the Spanish language; (one of the sister teachers had 
a most lovely face and I afterwards heard was an Anda- 
lusian of noble birth). The room was light, cheerful, 
and in exquisite order, well furnished with maps and il- 
lustrations; the pupils all rose as we entered, and gave 
us a graceful salutation when we took leave of them. 
In the next room the instruction was given in French, in 
the third a still larger number of English pupils were 
gathered. The school seemed quite as well classified as 


our best public ones, and to be conducted according to 


the best modern methods, “How many pupils have you 
here?” Iasked. “In all the departments three hundred.” 
“They are not all here.” “The little ones are all out 
o’doors ;” and out o’doors we found them, in a real Kin- 
dergarten, under a roof of grape vines, with a fountain 
in the center, low benches all about under the orange 
trees, where squads of little ones from three to five years 
old were gathered around some sister who either studied, 
sang or played with them. 

Up stairs in a light and spacious sewing-room we 
found the pupils learning all kinds of needlework and 
the use of machines, (all the garments of the large fami- 
ly are home made); we went through the dormitories, 
kitchens and refectories. Finally Sister Eugenia led us 
into a“chamber of peace,” where one of her orphans, the 
daughter of Mormon parents, lay dying, and thence to 
a distant apartment where another class of sufferers be- 
longing to no church or communion were kindly cared 
for. 

“Sister Eugenia,” I asked, “who furnishes you with 
means to do all this work ?” 

“We came here seven years ago,” she said, “sixteen in 
number, and commenced our establishment. The prop- 
erty was in a sad state of neglect, and there wasa debt 
of six thousand dollars upon it which we were obliged to 
pay. We are not in debt, and you have seen the condi- 
tion of our property, but we are sadly crowded and 
obliged to deny many who apply to us.” 

“But how do you support yourselves ?” 

“With our boarders and day scholars, with our farm- 
ing and gardening.” 

“How many of these orphans are entirely dependent 
upon you for food, clothing and education ?” 

“Nearly all ofthem. We get presents sometimes. A 
Mormon woman who was very sick was brought in here 
to die; the husband, having no money, could not find a 
shelter for her. They had six little girls. The poor 
creature lingered for several days, and after she was bur- 
ied the husband told me he had concluded to give the 
children to us, for he believed we would bring them up 
better than he could.” , 

This was only one of the many incidents of conventu- 
al life which she related to us. I learned a great deal 
more outside during a stay of several weeks. 

One night we were roused from sleep by a long, lu- 
gubrious howl, the most extraordinary noise it had been 
my ill fortune to hear. It was not like any ery of sharp 
distress, but more like the moan of a suffering animal. 
Sure that every one in the house must hear, I listened 
for some sign of efforts for its relief, but for more than 
an hour the howling kept up without audible interrup- 
tion. Inthe morning, when I related my experience at 
the breakfast table, everybody laughed, as it a god joke 
had been practiced upon the latest arrival. 

“Tt was only a crazy fellow at the convent who fan- 
cied himself in hell last night,” mine host exclaimed. 

“T did not know that they admitted men at the con- 
vent.” 

“Not as a general thing, but this fellow is a special fa-+ 
vorite. Heis a monomaniac, perfectly harmless, and an 
excellent gardener. He believes his hands are burning 
in hell fire. During the day he washes them very often, 
and keeps them wet while working about his plants, but 
he sometimes wakes up in the night, and finds them 
burning dreadfully. We are all used to the noise.”’ 

“Why don’t they send him to the Asylum ?” 

“They have, two or three times, and the oflicers re- 
port him incurable. He has no property; Sister Euge- 





nia thinks Christian people ought to pity him and help 
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him to get a living. She has grace given her, I suppose, 
to bear his demonstrations.” 

“It was always so with her! says Dr. S——, who has 
white hair, and is twenty years her senior. (An inad- 
vertency of the Doctor’s, at which the parties opposite 
exchange a smile.) 

“T have known that woman a great many years,”’ the 
Doctor says, warmly. “She was in a hospital once which 
I had charge of. She is one of the most capable physi- 
cians, she is the best nurse [ever knew. This was in 
Detroit. Before that she was in Cincinnati, as many a 
doctor can tell you. Inever knew she was a farmer un- 
til I came here, but I have known everything to be weil 
done that came from her holy hands!” 

One and all they began to testify concerning her. If 
there was a romantic history in Los Angeles, Sister Eu- 
genia was the good angel or fairy who came in at the 
end. Was it sickness? She was untiring. Was it 
pestilence? She only had not fear. Was it some deep 
disgrace or crime? Her charity fell over it like snow 
upon a grave. 

“I wonder what her name was, when she was in the 
world,” a lady remarked. 

“I do not wish to know,” I said, “for there will never 
be a sweeter name in my memory than that of Sister 
Eugenia.” CALYPSO. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 


A MOTHER’S RIGHT TO HER CHILDREN. 


The abuses in the laws of New Jersey, relating to 
married women, have become the subject of general re- 
mark, and should be, again and again; as they are, and 
have long been a reproach to us, asa righteous and pro- 
gressive people, and a stigma on our State. A sugges- 
tive article, signed “Equity,” in a late number of the 
Democrat, calls attention to the superiority of the laws 
of New York and Massachusetts in these matters, par- 
ticularly in all connected with the care and custody of 
children. The law of this State, which gives to the fa- 
ther the sole possession of the children, is a gross per- 
version of all natural law, and wickedly cruel in its op- 
erations. The mother’s right to her children comes di- 
rect from Infinite wisdom. No human law can shake 
her consciousness of that right. Nothing but crime or 
moral degradation can or should deprive her of it. 
Wives and mothers should move in this reform. 

It is peculiarly proper, more than that, it is an imper- 
ative duty woman owes to herself and children, and the 
many suffering sisters, cruelly overborne in the execu- 
tion of these laws, that she should exert every power 
and influence to amend them; remembering, that “who 
would be free themselves must strike the blow,” and 
that everything is possible with justice and right on the 
side of effort. A woman is recreant who does not work 
for success. Men are occupied with political questions 
and partisan stratagems, outside of their individual busi- 
ness avocations. They cannot be expected to enter 
heartily into any scheme of reformation or benefit for 
woman while she hesitates herself or remains apathetic. 

It remains for woman herself to work for and secure 
a recognized place for woman; where her equal claims 
with man to the use and enjoyments of every natural 
gift shall be fully acknowledged, and where, whether as 
wife or mother, or simply as woman, she will be ac- 
countable, or subservient, to none between her Creator 
and herself. 

temember, always, mothers of New Jersey, that as 
the laws now exist, the little child which nestles to your 
bosom in slumber, or hangs lovingly on your neck, is 
yours only through concession or good will of its father. 
When his love turns from you, or his good will and 
pleasure so determines it, the laws allow him to give it, 
or bind it in service to another; and all your expostu- 
lations or anguish will be useless or unavailing. Remem- 
ber, too, the children of your love, nurtured into con- 
sciousness from the pulses and springs of your own 
heart, may be torn from you, when their father dies, by 
guardians appointed by his will. You are powerless 
in your opposition asin your grief. The law declares 
the father’s right to his child is absolute, and when, 
through death, he ceases to exercise it, his power may 
be delegated to another. In the eye of the law, you are 
anonentity. Marriage, which imposes so many social 
duties and responsibilities, withdraws from you all legal 
recognition or rights. Are you willing to hand down 
such hard conditions to your dauzhters ?—Rahway, N. 
J., Democrat. 
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GAIL HAMILTON ON TRAILING SKIRTS. 


And here come the costumers, and flaunt long skirts 
in our faces once more. Do I blame the costumers? 
NotI. They have their living to get, and must invent 
orselect continually. But if the women of this country, 
having once tasted the freedom of short dresses, shall be 
mean-spirited enough to go into long ones again at the 
dictate of any costumer under the sun, they have them- 
selves and nobody else to blame. A pretty thing it will 
be for them to talk about making laws, if they have not 
sense enough and spirit to keep out of the mud! A 
fine thing to be a republican sovereign when you have 
not independence enough to resist the fiat of a foreign ty- 
rant as to thecutof yourgown! For here isno question 
of thinking or not thinking about your dress. You can 
walk just as well with three flounces as with none; buta 
long dress interferes with the energies, the activities, the 
safety, and the health of every day. A long dress in the 
street means inconvenience, untidiness, discomfort, 
waste, indolence, repression, cramped muscles, subordi- 
nation, and slavery. 

If women reinvest themselves in trailing skirts they 
deserve all the evils which may befall them. If women 
relinquish their short suits, may their husbands tyran- 
nize over them and abuse them forever! May the wo- 
men’s rights women be forever forced to see men legis- 
late and women sit still! May the anti-women’s rights 
women be rorced to vote at the polls and to serve in the 
jury-box! May husbands ever control all the income of 
their wives, and may wives be forever disabled from dis- 
posing of their own property! May the courts always 
have the power of dispossessing a mother of her child, 
and imposing upon it a guardianship foreign to her will! 
May Bridget in the kitchen forever prick the pies with 
her hair-pin, and John Chinaman moisten the pie-crust 
from his mouth! May Mr. Thomas Nast portray the 
Coming Woman doing general housework, and Dr. 
Nathan Allen continue to publish in the religious 
newspapers cheerful statistical articles on the decrease 
of the population in New England! May Laura ever be 
obliged to pave the way to Frederick’s purse with tooth- 
some viands, and never know what it is to be joint sov- 
ereign of the woman’s kingdom, and never know that 
there is any woman’s kingdom! May sewing-machines 
be broken past remedy, and ruffles come in like a flood, 
and men wear seven bosoms to one shirt, and the bosom- 
factories stop work, and all the laundries dry up! May 
women receive one quarter of the wages of men, and do 
twice the work, and kid gloves go up to five dollars a 
pair, and tear out on the back of the hand the first time 
they are put on! In short, may women be held a sub- 
ject race when they shall have proved themselves one, 





and be oppressed and spoiled evermore; for they will 
surely deserve it if they go back to the leeks and onions 
of Egypt after having eaten the manna and quails of the 
Promised Land! Long skirts indeed !—Harper’s Bazar. 


A HELPMEET. 
In the life of Sir William Napier, (author of the “Pe- 
ninsular War”) we find the following interesting ac- 


count of his wife’s admirable zeal and ability :— 


“When the immense mass of King Joseph’s corre- 
spondence taken at Vittoria was placed in my hands, I 
was dismayed at finding it to be a huge collection of let- 
ters, without order, and in three languages, one of 
which I did not understand. Many, also, were in very 
crabbed and illegible characters; especially thbdse of 
Joseph’s own writing, which is nearly as difficult to read 
as Napoleon’s, The most important documents were 
in cipher, and there was no key. Despairing of any 
profitable examination of these valuable materials, the 
thought crossed me of giving up the work, when my wife 
undertook, first to arrange the letters by dates and sub- 
jects, next to make a table of reference, translating and 
epitomizing the contents of each; and this, without 
neglecting for an instant the care and education of 
a very large family, she effected in such a simple and 
yey meme manner that it was easy to ascertain 
the contents of any letter, and lay hands on the original 
document ina few moments. She also undertook to 
decipher the secret correspondence,‘and not only suc- 
ceeded, but formed a key to the whole, detecting even 
the nulls and stops, and so accurately that when, in 
course of time, the original key was placed in my hands, 
there was nothing to learn. Having mentioned this to 
the Duke of Wellington, he seemed at first incredulous, 
observing I must mean that she had made out the con- 
tents of some letters. Several persons had done this for 
him, he said, but none had ever made out the nulls or 
formed a key, adding, ‘I would have given £20,000 to 
any person who would have done that for mein the 
Peninsula.’ ”’ 














JUST FOR FUN, 


There is an old-fashioned parlor game that has never 
been improved upon, and that is courting. 





A sign at one of the improvised hotels in Springfield, 
Mass., reads: “Boreding by the meel, and loging at aw] 
hours.” 


Some idea of the scarcity of carriages in Eastern Asia 
may be formed from the statement that there is but one 
Cochin China. 


A postmaster in Virginia sends in his returns thus: 
“T hereby certify that the four going A count is as near 
rite as Ino how to make it. If there is enny mistake 
itis not dun on Purpose.” 

A Frenchman, having often heard the expression, “I’ve 
other fish to fry,” much astonished an English friend by 
saying: “I have no time to talk to you now; I must go 
fry some fish.” 

A little boy in a Brooklyn Sunday school was asked, 
lately, to say which was the most beautiful verse in the 
Bible. After some hesitation he replied, blushingly, “If 
any man pulls down the American flag, shoot him on 
the spot.” 

At the Grand Army Fair, in Lewiston, Me., a veteran 
was relating his exploits to some friends, and, in the 
hearing of some boys, remarked that he had been in five 
engagements. “That’s nothing,” broke in a little fellow, 
“my sister Sarah has been engaged eleven times.” 

“Doctor,” said a lady,“ I want you to prescribe for me.” 
“There is nothing the matter, madam,” said the Uoctor, 
after feeling her pulse. “You only need rest.” “Now, 
doctor, just look at my tongue,” she persisted, “what 
does that need?” “That needs rest, too,” replied the 
doctor. 


A wealthy gentleman, who owns a country seat, near- 
ly lost his wife, who fell into a river which flows through 
his estates. He announced the narrow escape to his 
friends, expecting their congratulations. One of them 
—an old bachelor—wrote as follows: “I always told you 
that river was too shallow.” 

An Irish lady at Troy, teacher in one of the public 
schools, tortured a class of young girls by suddenly in- 
quiring if they could tell the name of the first woman. 
One of the little ones, more forward than the rest, ad- 
vanced to the front of the class, and replied: “Well, we 
don’t know, ma’am, what her name was; but, any way, 
she wasn’t Irish!” 





HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade. 


Smoked Herring, 
Lake Trout, 
White Fish, 


Mackerel, 
Salmon, 
Salmon Trout, 


Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Hialibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 


Blue Fish, 
Round Trout, 


Smoked Halibut, 

Smoked Salmon, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holiand Herrings, &c. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 


Nov. 5. 


W. H. CARPENTER, M. D., | 


Physician Special for Catarrh and Diseases of the 
Eye, Ear, Throat and Lungs, 


6m 


For the accommodation of his patients, many of whom find it in- 
convenient to visit his residence upon Rollins street, has taken 
pleasant and accessible rooms at 
No. 147 TREMONT St., 
(Corner West Street.) 
OFFICE HOURS FROM 10 A. M. TO 4 P. M. 

Dr. C. will, upon application, deliver, or forward to any ad- 
dress, a copy of the Boston JouRNAL, containing, besides a de- 
scriptive article upon Catarrh and Deafness, six columns, of testi- 
monials of Permanent Cures, with proofs of their being genuine 
and reliable. 48—6m—eow = Sept. 3. 





THE WEED 


Family Favorite 


SEWING MACHINE. 





For Siupriciry, Duranitiry, and ErrectiveNess, in executing 
LIGHT and HEAVY work, is not equalled by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF-ADJUSTING 
TENSION.” 

Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, Fringe 
Baste, Ruffle, Gather and Sew on at the same time, Hem- 
Stitch, Sews from thick to thin, and thin to thick, 
without change of tension. 


Mes little nowe. Rans very easily, and with great apeed. 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


THAN ANY OTHER. 


Can be bought and payments made in 


Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every town in New England. 59 Agents wanted on commis- 
sion. Apply to or address 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 


JAMES 11. FOWLER, Agent, 


349 Washington Strect, 
BOSTON. 


THE LAWS OF LIFE, 


— AND — 


WOMAN’S HEALTH JOURNAL. 


This monthly, which closes its 13th volume with 1870, and has 
already earned a reputation as one of the most able, original and 
practical journals published, in its treatment of health, and dis- 
eases and their cure, and especially as affecting woman in the ca- 
pacity of wife, mother and citizen, lays new claims to the favor 
of the public for the coming year, 1871, by presenting itself in 
improved mechanical appearance, in fine tinted covers, with a 
graceful new title-page, and by its very attractive programme of 
matter. 

Dr. Jame3_C. Jackson, the widely known, skillful and ac- 
complished Physician-in-Chief of “Our Home on the Hillside,” 
in addition to occasional contributions, is to have three Series of 
Articles. 1. “Interviews with Invalids:’’ Covering the “case of 
a skeleton girl who was cured;” of an “insane allopathic physi- 
cian cured;’’ “‘a gutter drunkard cured;” an “apparently incura- 
ble sore leg cured ;” “case of opium-cating cured ;’’ “a hypochon- 
driac banker cured;”’ ete., ete., etc. Second Series: “Incidents 
and Reminiscences in my Life:’’ Consisting of entertaining and 
instructive stories of his eventful life. Third Series: ‘(Letters to 
a School-Girl,” as follows: 1. Care of the Hair. 2. Preserva- 
tion of the Teeth, 3. Training of the Eyes. 4. Cultivating the 
Voice. 5. Developing the Bust. 6. Keeping the Stomach 
Healthy. 7. Insuring Healthy Action of the Bowels. 8. Care 
of the Legs and Feet. 9. Clothingthe Body. 10. Getting Plen- 
ty of Sleep. 11. What to Study: 12. Choice of a Profession. 

The editor, MISS HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M. D., who, since its 
first issue, has conducted this journal with much tact and ability 
promises twelve articles on the “Domestic Habits of Woman: 
1, The Woman Herself. Iler Husband. Her Children. 
4. Her House. 5. Cooking, 6. Sewing. 7. Receiving Com- 
pany. 8. Social and Religious Associations, 9. Recuperating. 
10. Bathing. 11. Nursing the Sick. 12. Sleeping, ete. 

Mrs. Fanny B. Jounson, Assistant-Editor, a lady of experi- 
ence and clear statement in the department in which she writes, 
will contribute monthly practical articles on Gardening, as: Care 
of House-Plants in Winter; Laying out of Yards and Gardens; 
Vines, and their Training; Preparations for Winter Gardens; 


Q 
vo. 
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Shrubs, etc., ete., etc. 

Dr. James H. Jackson, Assistant-Editor, announces a series 

on Anatomy and Physiology: Anatomy of the Heart; Circula 
tion of the Blood; Physiology of Nutrition, Comprising Masti- 
cation and Deglutition; Anatomy of the Stomach; Stomach Di- 
gestion; Bowel Digestion; Absorption and Sanguification. 
Mrs. Katy J. Jackson, Assistant-Editor, announces Notes 
and Letters on Home-Life, and Household Interests, including: 
Housekeeping in its Various Departments; Furnishing; Arrange- 
ment and Decoration of Rooms; Care of Fruits and Vegetables; 
Cooking Recipes; Attractive Hygienic Meals; Social Needs of 
Children; Motherly Cares and Pleasures; Clothing and Feeding 
of Children; Home Studies and Amusements. 

Besides, special subjects are to be treated by other writers. Al- 
chohol and its Effects, and Pomology, each have a department. 
Letters from Friends; Methods of Treatment for Particular Dis- 
eases, both Acute and Chronic; Answers to Medical Questions; 
Life and Doings at Our Home, and many other subjects relating 
to life and health, will be discussed. 

Terms, $1.00 per year. Specimen copies sent free to whoever 
requests them of the Publishers, 

AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 





Noy. 25. 48—cow—4t DANSVILLE, N.Y 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUBBER for the 
inside of plates, making it easier and more secure than any other 


method. 
THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 
Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 
SAWYER & LANE, 


SURGEOWNW DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
N.B. Dr. J. W. Sa has been Agen 
sale of OFFICE RIGHTS. for the N. E. States, Faye wai 5 
July2. PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 


MRS. H. A. DEWHURST, 


Dress and Cloak Making, 
No. 39 West Street, 


ly 








Rooms 14 & 15. y 
Noy. 26. 6t Formerly at J ethos naan Co.'s. 
I 
$5. NSTALLMENTS. $5. 
REMOVAL. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


ENGLEY & RICE, 
(The OLDEST HOUSE in the business in Boston. 
We have removed from ™, Tremont street to "the now cas spa- 
cious rooms, 
323 Washington street, cor. W 
where we shall sell all thelist class SEWING MACHINES on 
mere Lpreranto terms than any Company in New England FOR 


Cash by $5 Moustey Installments, or may be paid 
or 


in Work. 
Ladies desiring to buy a Machi 
Ph ne ya achine on ANy plan will find it to 


fore purchasing. 8m Dec. 10. 





TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 

(Between Newton and Rutland,) 















Hot, pure air without moisture; thorou 
spray, douche, shower or plunge,—adap 
bather. Preventive, Restorative, 
best of all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOU Lapizes—l0 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
A. M., 2 toy. M., and until 11 Wednesda 
ings. (Closed Sundays) 


h manipulation; water 
to the condition of the 
Luxurious! The 


GENTLEMEN—6 to 8} 
and Saturday even- 
L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. May28ly 


_ SEWING MACHINES, | 
OF ALL KINDS, 


Are a very useful and almost InpisppNsaABLeE FAMILY AssisT- 
ANT, and, above all others, the ¥ 


ANT IN A 


SEWING MACHINE! 


Possesses in an eminent degree the EssenTIAL QuALITIES which 
recommend it to all as the most complete and 


Best Family Machine, 
As well as the Most DuRABLE For MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 
of any yet invented, and is adapted to every variety of work need- 
ed in the FAMILY OR WORKSHOP. 
TERMS LIBERAL. 
For cash or on MonrHuLy [NsTALLMENTs to suit purchasers. 





SALESROOM, 24 Temple Place. 
H. S. WILLIAMS, General Agent. 
Dec. 3. = ae lm 
MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle “treet, 


BOSTON. . 
Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprictor. 


HAIR, WIGS AND TOUPEES. 
DANIEL S. GAMMON, 

No. 268 Washington Street, Boston. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 
hand or mude toorder. Private Rooms for Ladies’ HairDress- 

ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 

Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 8m Oct. 1b. 
12,000 of the Lamb Knitting Machines 


in use, sold on their merits, with little advertising. The enly ma- 
chine that knits Circular, Flat, and Ribbed work, narrovsing and 
widening on each. Every family should have one. Send for 
SAMPLE STOCKING and Circular stating wherein the Lamb 
Machine is superior in all points, and cheaper than any ether. 
LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MFG CO., 
N. CLARK, AGeEnt, 
313 Washington St., Boston. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CoO., 
Importers of Sam’l Laycock & Sons’ 
ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARLOR SUITS, 


RECLINING CHAIRS, SOFAS, LOUNGES, &c. 
No. 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St., 


H. B. BRAMAN. } BOSTON. { SUMNER APPLIN. 


D. W. Suaw. E. A. LAWRENCE. 
Dec. 17. 38m 
MUSICAL LITERATURE. 
Beethoven wetters, 1790-1826, cloth. ........... 0 cece ees $2.00 
Life of Beethoven, (Schindler), Ed. by Mosehelles, cloth. 2.00 

. 1.50 


tf 





Nov. 5. 3m 





Life of Chopin. By Liszt. Cloth.................... 50 
Life of Handel. By Schoelcher. Cloth................ 2.00 
Life and Letters of Gottschalk. By Hensel. Cl... 1.50 
Mozart. A Romantic Biography. Cloth................. 1.75 
Mendelssohn’s Letters, 2 vols. Cloth, each.......... 1.75 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohm. Cloth............ 6 
Ehlert’s Letters on Music. Cloth................... 1.75 
Hi-tory of Music. By Ritter. Cloth.................. 1.50 
Polko’s Musical Sketches. Cloth................... 1.75 


pea uniformly in Cloth. Sent pestage paid, on receipt of 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Dee. 17. BOSTON. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 

Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner Sth Street. 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 

tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 

receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 

treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Secretary of the 

Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


1288 1 Avy » New Vork City. 
Jan. 22, 


ly 





MISS L. W. DREW. 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammering, Lisping, 
arfti other vocal defects. 

Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 

Hail, ©. W. Slack, Esq., Rev. E. E. Hale, and Mary A. Livermore. 





Rooms at 35 Winter street, Boston. Hoyrs from 2 to 5 P.M. 
Oct. 8. 3m 
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A WORLD'S CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 


A meeting was held on Thursday of last week, in 
Union League Hall, New York, to discuss the subject 
of a World’s Congress of Women in behalf of Interna- 
tional Peace. Among those present were Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Lucretia Mott, Rey. O, B. Frothingham, 
Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, Alfred H. Love, President, 
and Dr. Henry T. Child, Secretary, of the Universal 
Peace Union; Aaron M. and Mrs. Powell, Mrs. Cora 
Hatch Tappan, W. C. Bryant, Hon. George W. Julian» 
and others. 

Mrs. Howe was elected the President of the meeting, 
who, on taking the chair, delivered the following ad- 


FRIENDS: We are met together at this time for earn- 
est and practical work. Our business is not merely to 


utter what we believe, but to devise measures for car- | 


rying our belief into action. I suppose that among the 
questions sure to be brought up for discussion here twe 
are foremost. ‘The one is whether we shall try to hold 
a Peace Congrees early in the coming year; the other, 
whether we shall call the proposed assemblage aWoman’s 
Congress. With your leave, I will at present say only 
one word as to the second question, as lying nearest to 
my thoughts in making a general appeal to my sex. 
And first let me say that, although one partially may 
not be the remedy for another, the action of one half of 
the boily politic as such would seem to necessitate the 
action of the other half as such. Had Isaac blessed his 
two children together one might have applied for both ; 
but when he gave his blessing to Jacob, Esau could not 
but cry out: A blessing for me too, my father! 

But to return to my first illustration. The whole 
body politic is equally interested in the whole move- 
ment, but if the right foot has gone forward, the left 
must also go forward before the whole body can assume 
its advanced station. We women have not been sup- 

sed to have anything to say about the world’s politics, 

omestic or international. War, bringing upon us and 
our children every calamity to whic Sten society 
can be subject, is decreed and imposed upon us by the 
other sex at will; and we, the most nearly and dearly 
interested in the general morality and well-being of 
society, we, as women, have our protest to make against 
this rude ignoring of our claims and wishes. We, as 
women, have our plans to devise by which sympathy 
shall compensate antipathy in the balance of human 
affections, by which our good will to men shall become 
so efficient as to produce the goud will of men toward 
each other. Much as I desire, and widely as I have 
asked, the codperation of Christian men in our women’s 
undertaking, I yet feel as if women were to take each 
other by the hand, to make available our special im- 
pulses and intuiiions, and as if this must be done before 
we can, all of us, men and women, expect to present a 
un which shall promise any wholeness in its opera- 

ons. 

So I repeat my call and cry to women. Let it pierce 

through dirt and rags—let it pierce through velvet and 
cashmere. [It is the call of humanity. It says, “Help 
others, and you help yourself.” 
» I have long felt that the fluent nature of woman 
makes her a sympathetic medium for the circulation of 
truth. The want of this sympathetic aid has greatly 
retarded the progress of all the humanities. Socrates 
in his dungeon, Plato in his grove, taught the great 
secret of sense and soul. But no womanly agency was 
associated in the diffusion of those great lessons, They 
remain to this day matters of abstract thought, the de- 
light of philosophy. But let the woman seize and bear 
about the prophetic word of the hour, and that word 
becomes flesh,and dwells among men. This rapturous 
task of hope, this perpetual evangel of good news, is 
the woman’s special business, if she only knew it. 

Patience and passivity are sometimes in place for 
women—not always. I think of this when I go to 
women, intelligent and charming, who warn me off 
with white hands, unaccustomed to any graver labor 
than that of gesticulation. .‘‘Don’t ask me to work,” 
they say; “I cannot do it. God always raises up a set 
of people who can do these things, like the anti-sla- 
very people, and they set to work and do them,.”’ And 
then I want to say to these friends: “God can raise you 
up too, and I hope he will.” 

As tor what one can or cannot do, remember that, 
active, passive, you must work to live. If you have not 
real labor, you must have simulated exercise. If you 
have not real objects, you must have fanciful caprices. 
A little less exertion than keeps you in this padded 
chair would take you out of it, and send you te try 
whether Nature has made any special exemption in 
ng case, aud whether the paralysis of your life need 

traced further outward than your self centered 
heart. 

I have heard of sects of Mystics who set plates and 
meat at tables to image the spiritual presence of their 
departed friends. I must say that not the smallest 
part of our feast to-day is the contribution of the ab- 
sent, who are with us in thought and in interest, but 
whose living presence is withheld by adverse circum- 
stances. Unable to journey to us, through the win- 
ter’s cold, these friends have punctually sent us mis- 
sives bearing the pleasantest assurances of good will, 
with the welcome help of comment and suggestion. 
Our good friend, Mrs. Davis, will: read such extracts as 
the time allows, from the letters of Gerrit Smith, Elihu 
Burritt, Prof. Upham, and others. 

One sad and striking feature in the correspondence 
evoked by this occasion is that many of those upon 

_whom I call to help the Women’s Peace movement, 
while sending me letters of precious sympathy and 
counsel, plead the infirmities of advanced life as an ex- 
cuse for not coming in person to the rescue. 

It would seem as if the general hardness of mankind 
had shut up in cells of discouragement those who most 
desired to help them. Despairing of reaching the care- 
less heart of the multitude, these friends of humanity 
have retired to the fastnesses of study and religion, 
waiting for the summons of Time, to whom a thousand 
years are as one day. As I read these glowing hearts, 
unchilled beneath their gray ashes, my own soul kindles 
with an earnest desire to catch and carry further the 
secret of their divine enthusiasm. What testimony can 
our cause have to compare with this? The counsel of 
age confirming the intuitions of youth—faith deepened 
and quickened by the experience of a long life. Ail 
say, in unison, the cause of Peaee is most sacred, re- 
ligious, and Christian. We have labored for it all our 
lives. Women can do for it what we have not done. 
Labor for it, and God will prosper you. 

And I must respond: ‘Would that I had long ago 
knocked at those saintly doors, and sought that instruc- 
tion for which the present leaves so little leisure.” And 
when I see the work to be done, and how much of it 
even their devoted lives have not compassed, I cry, 
would that I were still young, as are many of you, 
would at least that I had followed the angel of my 
youth as gravely and steadfastly as he invited me, but 
the world taught—applauded in another direction, and 
I was at fault. But from this assembly a will might go 
forth, an earnest will, quick with love, and heavy with 
meaning. And this will might say to our sisters all 
over the world, “Trifle no more.” If women did not 
waste hfe in frivolity, men would not waste it in mur- 





der. For the tenderness of the one class is set by God 
to restrain the violence of he other. 

Despite those minor disco ments, I will say that, 
God willing and husband perthitting, I will visit Eng- 
land next spring in the hope of holding there a meeting 
which shall have some characteristic and representative 
value. I shall hope that some valorous woman will go 
with me,and that our sisters in England and elsewhere 
will not refuse us the right hand of fellowship. With a 
view to such action, I have been invited to prepare and 
present to this meeting an address of moderate length, 
which shall, if approved, go forth as its call and manifes- 
to to all who shall be found willing to meet and consid- 
er with us the best measures for the world’s prompt and 
permanent pacification. 

Weaare somewhat disappointed and must disappoint 
you proportionately as to the European correspondence 
promised in the call for this — We promised 
you only what we promised ourselves, but you know it 
is one thing to call spirits across the vasty deep, and 
p mes another tomake them come. Some response in- 

eed we have received, John Stuart Mill sends a friend- 
ly and courteous letter, but disapproves the plan of a 
separate Congress of Women. ve written him at 
some length on this subject, and hope for a reply some- 
what modified in its character. .Mme. Gasparin urges 
her petition as the true and infallible measure, and I, 
with others, am far from holding it in light esteem. 
But of these two correspondents, I think that the first 
has not as yet seized the idea of our Congress, which is 
indeed called by women, but in which men and women 
may take equal part, keeping only to the woman’s 
ground of efficient good-will and Lay me 

Madame Gasparin, on the other hand, has no idea 
of the vitality and efficiency of a Congress in which men 
and women meet on high religious ground, feeling the 
pressure of honest necessity, and uniting their best in- 
telligence to relieve it. The anti slavery movement 
has taught us Americans much on this head, while the 
recent woman’s movement has accustomed large bodies 
of women to meet and associate without regard to simi- 
larity of fortune or social position. 


An Address to the Women of America, drafted by 
Mrs. Howe, was afterwards adopted, for which we have 
no space this week. We shall publish it in our next is- 
sue, There were delegations pregent from the New 
York Sorosis, Brooklyn Women’s Club, New Jersey 
Woman Suffrage Association, Philadelphia Universal 
Peace Association, and the International Working- 
man’s Association. Mrs. Wilbour, President of Sorosis 
read a brief but carnest address, and introduced Mrs; 
Croly, who read the resolutions adopted by the Sorosis 
Mrs. Cora H. Tappan also made some remarks, after 
which a resolution was adopted, authorizing the officers 
of the Association to act as an Executive Committee in 
corresponding with Foreign Associations of like charac- 
ter, and in making arrangements for holding a World’s 
Congress in London or elsewhere for the pacification of 
the world. A closing address was made by the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Howe, and the meeting adjourned. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 
Corston, SALTFORD, SOMERSET, ENG. 

DEAR JOURNAL :—Last Monday a meeting of the Vic- 
toria Discussion Society was held in London, and a 
paper on the Married Woman’s Property Act of last 
session was read by Mr. Herbert Mozley. Sir Erskine 
Perry occupied the chair. First of all Miss Faithfull 
read letters from Lord Shaftesbury, Sir Charles Dilke 
and Mr. Shaw Lefevre, regretting their inability to 
attend the meeting, and expressing sympathy with its 
objects. Mr. Mozley,in his paper, glanced at all the 
sections and clauses of the act, and expressed his 
opinion on their several merits. He wound up by ob- 
serving that, like many acts passed, there was a degree 
of ambiguity about the clauses that militated against | 
the proper carrying out of the same. Many difficulties 
have already arisen in determining the exact meaning 
of parts of the act. 

I, myself, cannot imagine why the bill could not be 
passed as it originally left the House of Commons, It 
has been found to work well in America, and surely it 
would do so in England as well. By the act, as it at | 
present stands, the poorer classes are much benefited, as | 
the women’s earnings and legacies, up toa certain | 
amount, are secured to their separate use. But all prop- 
erty of theirs before marriage is confiscated to their hus- 
band when they marry. The upper classes, therefore, 
have still to resort to settlements, and Mr. Mozley 
was right when he declared that there ought to be a sub- 
stantial settlement of the question in another act, 
which we hope will be obtained next session. 

Miss Faithfull then observed in the course of her | 
speech that the present act couid only be looked upon 
as a sort of stop-gap but nothing more, and that it should 
be accepted in the light of half a loaf being better than | 
no bread. 

Several other speakers followed, and Mr. Curley | 
stated that in the United States the tendency of the | 
law had been to give greater and greater rights to wo-| 
men, and that it had been found to work well. I be- | 
lieve discussion societies like these are of great use in| 
ventilating people’s opinions—for and against. We al- | 
ways find that the opposition is very weak in argu-| 
ment, and decidedly warm in discussing the points of | 
disagreement! 

The Saturday Review—or Saturday Reviler,as it is | 
sometimes styled—has lately given us an article called 
“The Irrepressible Woman!” It is based upon the| 
late proceedings at the Edinburgh Medical College, and | 
professes to.be very much shocked at the seven ladies | 
who are there studying medicine, and is fearful that the | 
morals of the youth of England will suffer through the | 
joint study of medicine by men and women. [I think it 
is a pity that there is not some good and thorough 
means whereby women could obtain their medical edu- 
cation apart from men, for men medical students are 
not always desirable companions. But it is very diffi- 
cult and expensive, and in some instances impossible to 
do so. Of course these women are bound to get their | 
medical education as best they can, even though no | 
doubt it is equally disagreeable to them to be in compa- 
ny with a set of not always courteous young men. 
There are exceptions to every rule, and some of the 
male students have behaved like gentlemen in the mat- 
ter. 











The Princess Louise has been obliged to return from 
Scotland in an invalid carriage, having hurt her knee 
somehow in her summer sojéurn. It is to be hoped she 
will soon be well again. I wonder whether we shall 
have a limp d la Louise, in consequence, as we had an 
Alexandra limp on account of the Princess of Wales 
being a little lame. This was attained by one heel of 
the boot being made lower than the other, and what 
with that and the “Grecian bend” and “Roman fall” 
I think the English society world has done very fairly 
for affectation ! Yours truly, 

ALIce BELL LEGEYT. 











GOLD AND NAME. -By Marie Sophie Schwartz. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by Selma Borg and Marie A. 
Brown. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

This is a novel of the period, and we do not see any 
reason why the appreciative audiences that listen in rapt 
admiration to the plays of Mr. Boucicault, and the read- 
ers of Madame Mulbach, should not make up a va$t con- 
stituency for Madame Schwartz. Interiorly and exteri- 
orly the book reminds us of the translations of Mulbach- 
The story is rapid in movement, full of striking situa- 
tions, abundant in incident. 

As Madame Schwartz is something of a voluminous 
author, we may count on this as only the first of a series 
of translations. There is little doubt that she will have 
more readers than Bjornsen—Mulbach has had more 
than Jean Paul or Auerbach. We are glad, however, 
that Bjornsen has shown us how good an author can 
come out of Scandinavia, 

The translators would do well not to adhere quite so 
closely to the exact words of the original. Their trans- 
lation has here and there a little of the stiffness of the 
familiar literal translations from the Greek and Latin. 


Puck’s NIGHTLY PRANKS. Illustrated by Paul Kon- 
ewka. From the German of Ludwig Bund, by Charles 
T. Brooks. Boston, Roberts Brothers. 


During the last two years Konewka has gained quite 
a reputation in his peculiar art. It is really wonderful 
how much expression can be thrown into outline draw- 
ing in the silhouette. The roguish head that ornaments 
the cover is “Puck,” even to the littlecurls of hair all 
mischievously turned the wrong way. Konewka’s Puck 
is the Puck of the Midsummer Night's Dream, the sprite 
of the English fairy lore, running over with mischievous 
fun, and filling the dark with good-natured mischief. 

’ W. Il. 





-. MISS H. W. MERRILL, © 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 


May 21. ly 


J.J.B 





‘BELLVILLE & BELVILLE, 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law;, 
DAYTON, O.- 


OFFICE—N.E. corner of Third and Jefferson sts., (up stairs). 
Aug. 13. 21t 


FINE ART MATERIALS. 


All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, Draw- 
ing, Wax-Flower making, Decalcomanie, etc. The finest assort- 
ment of water-color boxes ‘‘fitted’’ suitable for Holiday presents 

o be found in Boston. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 
822 Washington street, opposite Adams —. ~ 
m 





Nov. 12. 





ECALCOMANIE,DIAPHANIE and MATERIALS 
; for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 
comanie FREE. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for 
Stained Glass Transparencies, &c., &c. 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 351 
WASHINGTON Sr. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass. 
May 28. ly 
ERIE RAILWAY. 
THE BROAD GAUGE, DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 
ATLANTIC CITIES 
AND THE 
WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 
THIS RAILWAY EXTENDS FROM 
NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 860 miles, 
NEW YORK to CLEVELAND 625 miles, 
NEW YORK to DUNKIRK 460 miles, 
NEW YORK to BUFFALO 423 miles, 
NEW YORK to ROCHESTER 385 miles 
AND IS 
22 Miles the Shorter 
Four Express Trarns daily leave New York from Depot foot 
of Chamber street, at 
8.00 and 10.00 A.M., 5.30 and 7.00 P.M, 
23d street Depot, at 
7.45 and 9.45 A.M., 5.15 and 6.45 P.M., 
running through witnovuT CHANGE, and connecting with all 
WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LINES. 
TRAINS LEAVE CINCINNATI by Columbus, O., time, from Depot 
cor. 5th and Hoadley streets, at 
7 A.M, and 9.45 P.M., 
running through to New York without change. 


LEAVE CLEVELAND by Columbus, O., time, from Atlantic and 
Great Western Depot, at 
7.25 A.M., 3.35 P.M., and 10.25 P.M. 
LEAVE DuNKIRK by New York time, from Union Depot, at 
1.30 P.M. and 9.50 P.M. 
LEAVE Burra.o by New York time, from Depot cor. Exchange 
and Michigan streets, at 


7.00 A.M., 2.50, 6.25 and 11.20 P.M. 
Leave RocuEesterR by New York time, from Genesee Valley 
Depot, at 
7.15 A.M. and 4.00 P.M. 


New and improved Draw1nG-Room Coacnes are attach- 
ed to the train leaving New York at 10.00 A.M. and Buffalo at 7.00 


Route. 


| A.M., running through without change, and affording a fine op- 


portunity for viewing the varied and beautiful scenery of this line, 
while enjoying the comfort and retirement of a private Drawing- 
toom. 

(a Magnificent Day and Night Coaches, of a style peculiar to 
this line, are run through without change between New York and 
Rochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati and interme- 
diate points. 


Baggage Checked Through. 


Fare as low and time as quick as by any other route. 


ASK FOR TICKETS via ERIE RAILWAY, 
Which can be procured at all principal offices throughout the 


country. 
WM. R. BARR, 


L. D. RUCKER, { May 2d, 
1870. Gen. Pass’r “s*. 
t 


Gen, Sup'’t. 
June 11. 





WHIRLWIND CARPET SWEEPER. 

It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear or in- 
jure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust inthe room. It 
accomplishes its work by creating a strong current of arr, 
which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine, It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 
Sept.3. SALESROOMS: 16 TEMPLE PLACE, ly 


New Human Hair Store. 


Ladies, there is more cheating in human hair than any other 
hing, but my Switches, Chignons, Curls, ete. .re not made of 
diseased hair, nor deceitfully made up. 
P. BOGLIACCO, 
48 Winter street, Room 5. 


Dec, 24. 10t 





Holiday Specialties. 
A fine line of 
MATERIALS 


ARTISTS’ 
suitable for Gifts 
at the Old Stand of M. J. WHIPPLE, 
33 and 35 Cornhill. 
FROST & ADAMS, 
(Successors. ) 


THE ‘‘KEYSTONE?? 


SILENT FEED 
- . 
Family Sewing Machine. 


Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best and most 
Perfectly Finished! Its Movements as Speedy and as Light as 
any other Machine. It uses astraight ecodie, making a tight lock- 
stitch perfectly fair on both sides. It has the new patent needle- 
holder. No springing or bending of the needle in changing from 
coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all dropped or missed stitches. 
ae uses an improved and patented “silent feed’”’ and positive 

e-up. 

This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT DESID- 
ERATUM so long and anxiously looked for, in which all tne es. 
sentialities of A PERFECT MACHINE are combined, 

For Agencies, inquire of or address, 


JAMES H. DELANO, 
Ne, 195 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS., 


General Agent for New England States. Also, General Agent 
for KeLLy’s CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL, 
£2 


ta7~ AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN. 
Nov. 12. 3m 


Dec, 24. lm 


DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dyspepsia, 
a Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. ° 

Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 WasuinGron Sr., 
first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18. 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CoO., 


117 and 119 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 
New York WARreERooms, 39 and 41 Park Place. 
MANUFACTURERS OF , 
TUCKER’S PATENT BRONZED IRON 
GAS AND KEROSENE FIXTURES. 
TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED. 


Iron Bedsteads and Cots, Folding Wood Cots. 


Dee. 24, 4t 





Miss A. L. Knowlton, 
120 Tremont Street, Room 12, 

Dress Making and Millinery. 
MACHINE SEWING, STAMPING AND PINKING. 
WORK CUT AND BASTED, AND MADE READY FOR SEAMSTRESSES 

TO FINISH AT HOME. 
Terms reasonable, orders promptly attended to, and work neat- 
ly done. im Dee. 24. 


THE FAVORITE GERMAN AUTHOR 


—IxN— 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


The New York Evening Post of Dec. 7th., referring to the re- 
cent announcement by the publishers of Tuk LivinG AGE, says: 

“A marked feature of the forthcoming volume of Littell’s Liv- 
ing Age will be the publication» f a new serial story translated 
from the ? rman of Fritz Reuter, and bearing the title, “Seed- 
time and Harvest; or, During my Apprenticeship.” Reuter’s 
stories are written in Platt-Deutsch, a dialect of North Germany, 
to which this author has given a wide popularity, apparently do- | 
ing for it among the educated classes of Germany what Robert 
Burns did for the Scotch dialect among the more refined circles of 
England,” 

A review of Reuter’s works, in the same paper, says :— 

“Fritz Renter is one of the most papeiee writers in Germany. 
... The ¢harm of his stories lies in their simplicity and exquisite 
truth to Nature. He has the ‘loying heart,’ which Carlyle tells 
us is the secret of writing; and Reuter is not graphic merely, he 
is photographic. His characters impresss one so forcibly with 
their reality, that one need not be told they are portraits from 
life. Even the villains must have been old acquaintances. ... It 
(‘During my Apprenticeship,’ is one of the best of Reuter’s sto- 
ries, exhibiting his turn for the pathetic as well as for the hu- 
morous.”’ 

The New York Independent of Dec. 8th says:— 

“Reuter’s stories and poems are exceedingly popular among 
his countrymen. They are remarkable for their simple and charm- 
ing style, their graphic delineations of character, and the rare 
mastery of humor and pathos which they exhibit. A German 
critic remarks, that they occupy a place in literature analagous to 
that of the Dutch school in py te The most homely and fa- 
miliar subjects are treated with a faithfulness and delicacy of touch 
which win not only admiration, but affection for the artist.’’ 

The tale in question, one of his best and most important works, 
gives its readers, with its other entertainment and profit, a charm- 
ing acquaintance with the quaint,interesting Platt-Deutsch people. 

The undersigned will begin the publication of the translation in 
the first number of Tux Livine Ace for 1871, and continue it | 
from week to week until it is finished. 

Tue Livine AGe for 1871 will also contain serial stories by 
GEORGE MACDONALD and other distinguished. English 
authors, together with the usual amount (unequalled by any other | 
periodical) of the best best literary and scientific matter of the day. | 

The last two numbers of 1870, containing t he beginning of } 
GEORGE MACDONALD'S story, will be sent gratis to all | 
new subscribers for 1871. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Is issued every Saturday, giving fifty-two numbers of six- 
ty-four pages each, or more than 

Three Thousand Double-Column Octavo Pages 
of reading-matter yearly; and is the Omty Compilation that 
presents, with a Satisfactory Completeness a3 well as 
fresliness, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Poetry, Sci- 
entific, oh Historical and Political Information, from | 
the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the 
pens of the 


! 
\ 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 

The Nation, N. Y., pronounces it :— 

«The best of all our eclectic publications.” 

The Philadelphia Press says :— 2s 

“Frankly speaking, we aver that the Living Age has no equal in 
any country.” 

The Advance, Chicago (September, 1870), says :— 

“Every weekly number of Liftell’s Living Age now-a-days is 
equal to a first-class monthly. For solid merit, it is the cheapest 
magazine in the land.’’ 

Published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. An extra | 
— gratis to any one getting up a Club of tive New Sub-} 
scri 


ors. Address 
LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


The Best Home and Foreign Literature at Club Prices. 
For Jen Dollars, Lirretyu’s Livine Acer, weekly. and either} 
one of the Periodicals named below, will be sent to one address} 
for one year; viz. :— H 
Harrer’s Monraty, WEEKLY orn Bazar, THe ATLANTIC) 
MontTu_y, Livrincorr’s MonTHLY, THE GALAXY, OLD AN 
New, or APPLETONS’ JOURNAL (weekly); or, for $8.60, Tak Liv 
es Our Youne Foiks, Address as above. 
PC. 


2t | 





